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Get the 


“Promotion of the Month’’, 
newest merchandising service for bakers. It’s designed 
to increase your sales and profits for twelve full months. 
Yes, you receive twelve individual and complete mer- 


International’s 


chandising kits . . . a different one mailed to you each 
month for a solid year. Be sure to ask your Inter- 
national representatives for details. You'll be glad 


you did! 
> 
» 
PROVED 

















Want PROFITABLE trade 


like this in your Shop? 


Ever since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. I showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his ‘“‘occasionals” into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
“‘Bakery-Proved” flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 


Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone—so, call your International representative today. 


International 


'LLING COMPANY 








* Trade Mark 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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-°° BE SURE 
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Consumer's confidence in your bread depends 


upon day-after-day quality. 
PERFORMANCE FLOURS, control-milled from 





choicest bread wheats, assure that dependable 
uniformity—throughout the year. 
You’re sure of top quality results and eco- 


nomical production with uniform, trouble-free 


PERFORMANCE FLOURS. 





Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 
Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
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A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers 0of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 














MaArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 





Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
































Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 








“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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THE ROYALTY OF QUALITY BAKERY FLOUR 





KING MIDAS @Q@ FLOUR MILLS 
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}} How to shave bag costs 











2" eo a 


.Use Bemis Burlap Bags! 


Burlap Bag prices are low. 


They are multi-trip bags . . . every reuse cuts the cost still 


more. And Bemis quality burlap gives you maximum reuse. 


That’s why you can shave costs with Bemis Burlap Bags. 





P.S. Supplies are excellent, too. The 
jute situation overseas shows you can 
base your long-term plans on burlap. 


S gems 
+ BAG: 
i near 
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STERWIN PRESENTS 


a BEITER Chlorinator 


ANOTHER DEVELOPMENT OF 
STERWIN’S CONTINUOUS RESEARCH 








No. 2 No. 3 No.8 SPY 
AGITATOR AGITATOR AGITATOR ==) 


fe $ manne ~ ata cavonins at abe. ; ae CHLORINE 


CGO OOS 
P ear, Rs 3 


FOR FAST, EFFICIENT 
coun $f and UNIFORM BLEACHING 


AN wiEAcH FY 





° e BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, 
For complete information write to: Weitno Dallas, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, 
44C. = Minneapolis, Portland (Ore.), St. Lovis 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18,N. Y. 
Flour Service Div., 8 West 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICHMENT, BLEACHING AND MATURING 
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Your chicks now have @ better chance to live than they did twenty individual as high as 97% to 100% livability. The difference is 
years ago, thanks to ¢ reative processing. Feed manufacturers like Nutrena vitamin D, vitamin A, pblizing, APF, antibiotics, coccidiosis control— 
(Cargill's feed division) have followed up feeding discoveries made at none 0 which were } wenty years a£°- The creative processor 
and experiment stations. , is a native (like Nutrena) suppli , mixing machinery: the know-how, the 
rocessor bec ey found ways to put these discoveries to work in scientific contro of po _dients. Without the processor, it might 
= poultr During the past 20 years new feeding discover!’ have been 4 long time before these hick feed impro’ ements got out of the 


hte 
Vato 


ave helped increase chick livability. Today you often see reports on laboratory and into the feed on your farm. 


Chicks grow faster and safer, 


your linoleum floor wears longer 
than 20 years ago—thanks to Cargill Creative Processing 


Creative processing works two ways to Every time the creative processor im- 
make life better on American farms. proves a product you are using, he makes 
; your life better OF your farming more prof: 
When a pre’ essor (like Cargill) takes itable. Those are the aims of Cargill Crea- 
certain grains and proteins and vitamins tive Processing. 
and minerals and even drugs—puts them 
all together 19 the right combination —and 
comes UP with a feed that helps your 
chicks grow fast and sale that’s creative 
processing - -° to give you 4 pettet product 


for your farm 


When a processoF (like Cargill) starts 
with a carloat of flaxseed and ends up 
with an improved, processed linseed 01 
that makes possible a superior grade of 
linoleum that's creative processing « 
to give you @ etter market for your farm 


preducts 


So the creative processor is a good man 
to have around. He 15 constantly hunting 
for new ways to Use up your farm products, 
‘ i or ways te make better products for use 

Your kitchen floor 1s probably covered by & on your farm 
{arm-grown product. J of the linseed 0} 
made = Cargill's linseed Every time that he finds a new use for a 
oil ple > pe the manufac 
ture of the be ade: ‘noleum. S° kitchen 


linoleum really means @ t rice and better 
market for the flaxseed farmer. over. three-quarters of all farm products. 


1 CARGILL. Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing and Grain Marketing Offices Minneapolis and 35 other cities 


Well ove 79% all farm products must be 
prot essed in some way before they can be eaten 
or used pefore they end the shelf in @ 
grot e 

. ce tive prot e 

farm product, he helps farm prices just that _ ing division, helps s¢ 

much, Creative processing now “eats up” crops to other processors & 








This i 
is how 
farn Cargill i 
1er-read gill is telli . 
aders of pi elling the 1 
apers lik - mportance 
e The Farmer, Walla of processing and 
aces’ Farmer, Dakot a to | 
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Many quality-wise bakers have 
learned that ISMERTA is a big help 
to a better loaf of bread. We claim 


| no magic powers for ISMERTA but 
we say, and we mean it: 
“ISMERTA is milled by master 
craftsmen from the finest, selected 
wheats, chosen for their better bak- 
E LO U R ing qualities.” 


 kreellent baking hesults 


Guaranteed 











And bakers know that quality in 
flour shows up in better bread 

and in a more efficient produc- 
tion operation. 








ISMERTA 2 


aD 
Bboooneacoee ol 


~ 


THE IsmeRtT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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old-fashioned’: 


home-made taste COMMANDER | 


FLOUR 
MEACHED Unewmcacs ' 
and flavor. Sener une ine cowany | 


= Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
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Grain Clean-Up Postponement Seen 





GRAIN TRADESMEN PREDICT 
DELAY IN FDA’S INSECT PHASE 





Hearings Conducted by Senate Agriculture Committee 
Bring Out Doubts As to Reliability of Simple Test 
for Degree of Hidden Infestation 


WASHINGTON Representatives 
of the grain trade are predicting that 
Phase II of the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration’s grain sanitation program 
will be postponed for at least a year. 
That prediction is based on conclu- 
sions reached following two days of 
hearings before the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, held March 11-12. 

It is believed that the FDA will be 
asked to defer seizures of grain on 
account of insect infestation until 
more research has been done in de- 
veloping a simple and reliable test 
for hidden infestation. It was pointed 
out at the hearing that at this time 
no infallible test has been developed 
which might be used by country ele- 
vator operators and_ nontechnical 
tradesmen. 

With the prediction that Phase II 
of the program will be postponed, 
there was also the belief that there 
will continue to be seizures of wheat 
on some basis such as “obviously un- 
fit,” that is, weevil-cut kernels plain- 
ly visible, or the presence of live wee- 
vils which would cause the grain to 
be graded ‘“‘weevily” according to 
U.S. grain standards. Scveral grain 
trades representatives believe that 
grain seizures will be made to in- 
sure a continuation of the clean-up 
campaign. 

The use of the FDA’s “three-exit- 
hole” test as an absolute measure of 
the degree of infestation, however, 
seems to be out of the question. 

Persons who appeared before the 
committee also cited the need for 
further study of the economic as- 
pects of the second phase of the 
FDA program. Some observers feel 
that the to producers at this 
time is far too high in terms of dol- 
lars and cents—that the collateral 
effect of the program on Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. stocks is too great. 

Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.), 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, presided at the hearings. 


cost 


The senator said that, on the basis 
of information available to him, if 
the program was started, it would 


mean that margins in the marketing 
of grain would be substantially ex- 
panded to mitigate the risks of seiz- 
ure, principally at the expense of 
grain producers. This action probably 
would lead producers to depend more 
heavily upon the CCC price support 
program, he concluded. 


Committee Lists Six Points 

Senator Aiken named six points 
for which the committee sought an- 
swers. Those six points were: (1) 
What test is available to determine 
the degree of hidden infestation in 
newly harvested grain? (2) Will it 
be necessary for CCC to revise its 
methods of qualifying grain for loans 
in order to protect itself against un- 
due losses? (3) Is it likely that com- 
mercial handlers would be reluctant 
to make contracts for storing grain 
for the CCC on a commingled basis? 
(4) Is it practicable for CCC to make 
contracts for storage of government- 
owned wheat on an identity-preserved 
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basis? (5) Based on experience, what 
percentage of wheat entering normal 
channels of trade does the Food & 
Drug Administration estimate will 
be subject to seizure? and (6) What 
percentage of presently owned CCC 
stocks of wheat will fail to meet the 
requirements of the FDA grain sani- 
tation program? 

George P. Larrick, deputy commis- 
sioner of FDA, was the first person 
to appear before the committee. He 
reviewed the basis for the grain sam- 
tation campaign and in so doing ex- 
plained to the committee that FDA 
believed that the hidden infestation 
test developed by FDA would not 
affect more than 5% of a crop. 


Questions Effect on CCC 

William McArthur, associate direc- 
tor of the grain branch, Production & 
Marketing Administration, followed 
Mr. Larrick in the hearing. Mr. Mc- 
Arthur voiced his previously ex- 
pressed apprehension over loss to 
CCC on insect-infested wheat under 
the proposed FDA standards. He em- 
phasized that feeling by stating that 
CCC faced a storage problem on the 
take-over of wheat not under loan 
since warehousemen are showing 
some reluctance to storing grain mov- 
ing to CCC from farm storage. “I 
hate to think of the serious situation 
we would get into, beginning May 1 
in this great movement if there isn’t 


some clarification of this insect in- 
festation criteria,” Mr. McArthur 


said. 

Representatives of the grain trade 
followed the government witneszes. 
These witnesses developed the point 
that the vagueness of the informa- 
tion concerning insect’ infestation 
warranted a delay in initiation of 
Phase II, scheduled to be July 1, 
1953. They cited the economic im- 
pact on feed grain markets which 
would occur if the FDA campaign 
on weevil infestation involved only 
5% of the wheat crop. The grain 
trade witnesses also challenged the 
ability of country elevator operators 
or others to make the visual examin- 
ation of grain as a practical method 
to determine the degree of internal 
infestation. 

Walter C. Scott, Kansas City, sec- 
retary of the Southwest Grain Sani- 
tation Committee, was one of the 
principal witnesses for the grain 
trade in opposing the institution of 
Phase II. He emphasized what he 





termed 
program. 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, gave 
the committee a review of the atti- 
tude of the flour milling industry 
toward the grain sanitation program 
and toward the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration. 


the impracticability of the 


“We are in complete accord with 
the underlying objectives of the grain 
sanitation program relating to the 
insect phase as well as the rodent 
contamination phase,” Mr. Fakler 
said. “We believe the Food & Drug 
Administration is conducting the pro- 
gram in a sincere, thorough and real- 
istic manner.” 

Mr. Fak'er expressed doubts about 
the reliability of the FDA “three exit- 
hole” test to determine the degree of 
internal infestation. He said that it 
“is only a warning signal” and is an 
indication that other wheat kernels 
in the same lot of wheat may contain 
insects which have not yet emerged. 
“Other tests must be applied to the 
wheat to reach a sound conclusion 
with respect to its condition.” 


“Grain Trade Unduly Alarmed” 

Mr. Fakler said during his testi- 
mony that it was his belief that “my 
friends in the grain trade are unduly 
alarmed.’ He stated that it was the 
flour milling industry’s experience 
with FDA that the government 
agency is realistic in considering 
practical problems when they are pre- 
sented. “I am confident this attitude 
will continue to prevail,”” Mr. Fakler 
said. 

“From some of the testimony to 
which we have listened, one might 
come to the conclusion that there is 
an effort being made to place the 
milling industry as the low man on 
the totem pole,” Mr. Fakler assert- 
ed. “In my judgment it is not realis- 
tic to place the responsibility on the 
flour miller. Others engaged in the 
production and handling of grain 


(Continued on page 36) 


Week’s IWA Sales 
Total 7,624,000 Bu. 
Wheat and Flour 


WASHINGTON-—-Sales of 7,624,000 
bu. wheat, including flour in wheat 
equivalent, were confirmed by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in the March 
4-10 period. 

The sales included 827,717 sacks of 
flour (1 916,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent) and 5,708,000 bu. wheat. Cumu- 
lative sales by the U.S. since the 
opening of the quotas for the 1952-53 
year on June 25, 1952, total 197,589,- 
000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in these sales were Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands and Belgium. 
The table on page 29 shows sales to 
importing countries for the 1952-53 
IWA year. Sales by the U.S. are 
through March 10, and in the case of 
other exporting countries sales shown 
are those recorded by the Wheat 
Council in London through March 6. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHOLESALERS’ JANUARY 
SALES SHOW NO CHANGE 


WASHINGTON The Bureau of 
the Census reports that dollar sales 
of wholesale grocers in January were 
even with sales in the corresponding 
month of 1952 and were up 1% from 
December, 1952. 








Inventories at the end of January 
were 2% smaller than a year earlier 
and 1% smaller than in December, 
1952. 

———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 
CCC SELLS CORN 

CHICAGO—The Chicago Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. office reports that 
during the March 6-12 period it sold 
714,120 bu. corn, including 153,969 
bu. for export. 








WHEAT PRICES AND PARITY 
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BY MONTHS, YEAR BEGINNING JULY, ANNUAL DATA ONLY FOR PARITY PRICE, 1910-23 
* EFFECTIVE PARITY PRICE BASED ON *OLD* FORMULA 
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BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 





PRICE HISTORY—The relationship of wheat prices to parity is traced 
back to 1910 in this graph prepared by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Prices have been below parity since May, 1948, reflecting large crops in the 
U.S. and favorable harvests in other countries as well. Wheat prices were 
above parity from March, 1946, to May, 1948 (except for February, 1948), 
when export demand was at its peak. Since 1941, both supply and demand 
have been very large. Wheat prices in January, 1953, were 86% of parity, 
compared with 90% a year earlier and 97% on the average from 1941 to 1950. 
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CIVILIAN PER CAPITA FLOUR 
CONSUMPTION HITS NEW LOW 





USDA Reports 1952 Per Capita Consumption of 129.9 Lb. 
—tse of Different Population Basis Reduces 
Government Figures 


WASHINGTON Civilian per 
capita consumption of wheat flour in 
the U.S. in 1952 was 129.9 lb., a new 
low, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 

This figure compares with per cap- 
ita use of 131.7 Ib. in 1951. 

The figures on flour consumption 
were part of the latest Wheat Situ- 
ation report issued by the USDA's 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The report pointed out that per 
capita computations are now based 
on population data which are adjust- 
ed for underenumeration of all age 
groups. The population series pre- 
viously used was adjusted for under- 
enumeration of children under five. 

This change in computation has 
resulted in the addition of population 
figures in all age groups and in a 
consequent reduction of per capita 
flour consumption figures for pre- 


vious years as well as for 1952. For 
example, while 1951 per capita con- 
sumption was reported in the Wheat 
Situation issued last September at 
132.1 Ib., the 1951 figure in the la- 
test Wheat Situation report was 
131.7 lb. In some of the earlier years, 
the difference between old and new 
computations is at least a pound or 
more. 

Total civilian consumption of wheat 
flour in the calendar year 1952 was 
reported at 201,888,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 201,791,000 sacks in 1951. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics indicated in its 
latest Food Situation report that 
per capital consumption of wheat flour 
in 1953 was expected to amount to 
130 lb. This report said the 1952 
figure was 130 lb. also. Thus there 
would be no change this year if the 
forecast materializes. 


Wheat Flour—Civilian Consumption, U.S., 1935-52 


January 


Consumption® year beginning 





July 
Commercially and Commer 
ommercially non-commercially Commercially ner mie 
producedt produced} producedt produce di 
rotal Per Total Per Total Per Total I 
Year 1,000 capita 1,000 capita 1,000 capita 1 000 
uch Ib sacks lb. sacks lb 
1935 194,007 150.4 200,795 155.7 197,026 152.1 
1936 02,687 156.2 209,104 161.1 200,322 153.7 
1937. 198,509 152.0 204,292 156.4 198,716 151.5 
1938 01,716 153.3 207,481 157.7 202,968 153.5 
1939 01,775 152.1 207,081 156.1 201,686 151.3 
1940 199,939 149.2 204,539 152.6 202,616 151 3 
194) 00,677 150.1 204,834 153.2 195,212 145.6 
1942 02.365 151.8 205,859 154.4 207,436 157 6 
1943 O7.254 158.7 210,033 160.8 200,136 153.2 
1)! ae 188, 65¢ 144.8 191,038 146.6 196,100 159.3 
1945 », 190 156.8 207,310 158.4 201,540 147.9 
194 14,899 153.2 216,687 154.4 205,457 143.8 
1947 196,751 136.1 198,443 137.2 203,675 139.4 
1945 198,467 134.8 200,076 135.9 200,050 134.8 
i949 l 132.9 200,206 133.8 202,175 133.8 
1950 1 132.0 202,240 132.8 201,035 131.6 
1951 10,608 130.9 201,791 131.7 200,646 130.0 
19 1,697 129.1 201,888 i ne ir “ease . 
*Per capita computations are based on population data which are adjusted 
enumeration of all age groups. The population series previously used was @ 


underenumeration of 
to flour produ 


Exports and shipments, military 
milling industry 
thureau of Cer 
Census in coo, ition with BAE. 
tEastimate 


reported by BAE 


d flour equivalent of farm wheat ground for flour 


children under five. Consumption determined by adding four : 
tion and by deducting the following flour and products in terms 
procurement and breakfast food produced ins 


isus. Includes estimates for 1940-44 which were developed ¢ 


or exchanged for ® 





Japan Steps Up Use of North 
American Wheat, Exports Flour 


TORONTO The demand by Japan 
for Canadian spring wheat is grow- 
ing year by year, and the future of 
the trade is promising according to 
a report prepared for the Canadian 
government by J. C. Britton, an offi- 


cial of the foreign trade organiza- 
tion. 
While Canada is increasing ship- 


ments the U.S. continues as the main 
supplier, Mr. Britton states, and he 
anticipates that competition will be 
keen. However, he holds out little 
hope for flour sales because of the 
strength of the Japanese milling in- 
dustry which has now recovered from 
the damage sustained during the war. 

In 1945 output had declined to 
59,000 bbl. a day due not only because 
of war damage to plants but also to 
the acute shortage of wheat. The en- 
terprise of the Japanese millers, to- 
gether with assistance in the form of 
wheat by the U.S. government, is 
credited with improving a_ position 
which now allows the production of 
250,000 bbl. a day. 

There are more than 3,000 mills 


in Japan ranging from capacities of 
10 bbl. daily to 6,000 bbl. Many of 
the smaller mills are established in 
rural areas, and they were built 
originally to cope with the dislocated 
transportation situation which arose 
during the war. Many of these are 
now finding it difficult to compete 
with the larger and better situated 
plants, Mr. Britton states. 

The four leading firms in Japan 
operate a combined total of 32 mills, 
with an aggregate daily capacity of 
45,651 bbl. These plants, too, have 
up-to-date machinery, storage and 
handling facilities. Their production 
compares favorably in efficiency and 
cost of operation with leading flour 
mills elsewhere, Mr. Britton claims. 

In 1949 the production of flour was 
set at 1,928,000 metric tons, while 
last year it had increased to 3 mil- 
lion metric tons. 

The hike in demand indicated by 
this increased output is attributed by 
Mr. Britton to the greater consump- 
tion of bread which is now about 
three times that of prewar. The con- 





ASBE GIFT—Len P. Kenney, manu- 
facturers’ representative, Milwaukee 
(left), receives a desk-pen set from 
Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Inc., 
Los Angeles, on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers. Mr. 


Kenney received the gift for his 
duties as second vice president of the 
society during the past year at the 
society's recent Chicago meeting. 





sumption of noodles, biscuits and pas- 
try has also grown proportionately. 
The rising demand for wheat prod- 
ucts stems in part from the rapid 
growth in population, although the 
changed food habit of the people is 
a major contributary factor. The 
younger adults and teen-agers have 
developed a taste for bread and other 
wheat products, and present indica- 
tions are that these products will con- 
tinue to grow in popularity. 

Mr. Britton stresses that the de- 
mand for wheat is likely to be heavy 
in the next few years. Though wheat 
is the leading Japanese crop, with 
increases in output anticipated as a 
result of government encouragement, 
consumption requirement, esti- 
mated at 3.5 million metric tons a 
is only partially met by do- 
mestic production of 1.5 million tons. 

With increased capacities at their 
lisposal the Japanese millers are tak- 
ng a close look at adjacent export 
markets, and in this respect they will 
ome in direct competition with the 
millers of the U.S. and Canada. Sales 
have already been made to Formosa, 
Korea and Okinawa, and while the 
total involved is small it all adds to 
the bite taken out of North American 
trade by the flour exporting millers 


the 


y ear, 


of other countries throughout the 
world 
Moreover, Mr. Britton adds, the 


home millers are endeavoring to ful- 
fill the needs of the monosodium glu- 
tamate manufacturers who currently 
obtain the bulk of their supplies of 
clears from the U.S., with Canada 
competing to some extent. 

Monosodium glutamate is used for 
the manufacture of a type of season- 
ing called “Ajinomoto.” The clears 
imported for this purpose consist of 
high protein flour of the 4th and 5th 
break type, the protein content be- 
ing usually around 16%. 

The loss of this trade, however, 
would be small, traders say, com- 
pared with the effect of competition 
in overseas markets which the Jap- 
anese millers may be able to under- 
take on a greater scale in the near 
future. Wage rates and operative 
costs are low, and their quotations 
will be able to match—if not better 
those of other major exporting coun- 
tries. 


———=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EDWIN HART, EXPERT 
ON NUTRITION, DIES 
MADISON, WIS. — The death of 
Edwin Bret Hart, noted biochemist 
who became world renowned for his 
nutrition work, occurred at his home 
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here March 12. He was 78 years old. 

Mr. Hart, who taught at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin from 1906 until 
his retirement in 1944, played an im- 
portant role in the discovery of vita- 
min A and the understanding of the 
work of the vitamin B group. 

A native of Sandusky, Ohio, Mr. 
Hart was educated at William and 
Mary College, University of Michigan, 
University of Marburg, Germany, and 
University of Heidelberg, Germany. 
From 1897-1906 he was a chemist 
with the New York Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station, leaving in the 
latter year to become professor of 
agricultural chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and chemist at 
the Wisconsin Experimental Station. 

He was a fellow in the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, member of the National 
Academy of Science, the American 
Chemical Society, the Society of Bio- 
logical Chemists, the Society of Ani- 
mal Production and the Society of 
Dairy Science. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARREN FEED & GRAIN 
OPENS IN KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—The Warren Feed 
& Grain Co. has opened offices in the 
Board of Trade Building, Kansas 
City, John Warren, president of the 
firm, announced this week. The com- 
pany will continue to maintain its 
former offices at Fort Worth, Texas. 

John Warren will be in charge of 
trading activities at Kansas City, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Kay Burwell Warren. 
The Fort Worth office will be in 
charge of C. W. Turner. 

The Kansas City office is at 832 
Board of Trade Building with phone 
number of Victor 0950. The company 
will engage in brokerage business in 
all feed ingredients. 


BREAD (S&S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILIP R. MARKLEY, 70, 
GRAIN EXECUTIVE, DIES 


PHILADELPHIA—Philip R. Mark- 
ley, chairman of the board of P. R. 
Markley, Inc., died March 12 in 
Chestnut Hill Hospital at the age 
of 70. 

A member of the Commercial Ex- 
change of Philadelphia for 50 years 
and its president from 1943 to 1945, 
he was also a member of many lead- 
ing commodity exchanges throughout 
the U.S. 

Mr. Markley joined the firm of J. B. 
Pultz & Co. here in 1912 and took 
over that business under his own 
name in 1927. Since then, it has be- 
come well known in both the domes- 




















HONORED—Gordon H. Darnell, Dar- 
nell Brokerage Co., Los Angeles, past 
president of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, presents the offi- 
cial gift of the society, suitably en- 


graved, to Fred Weberpals, H. C. 
Bohack Co., Brooklyn, retiring presi- 
dent. Mr. Weberpals is on the left in 
the picture above, taken during the 
group’s recent Chicago convention. 
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tic and export grain and feed trades. 

He was a trustee of Elizabethtown 
College, Elizabethtown, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, and a member 
of the district mission board of the 
Church of the Brethren. 

Surviving are his widow, the for- 
mer Helen West, and a sister, Mrs. A. 
E. Jacoby, of Merion, Pa. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ARWELL, INC., TO SPONSOR 
SEMINAR ON SANITATION 


CHICAGO A special sanitation 
seminar, featuring several outstand- 
ing speakers in a panel discussion 
on many important phases of sani- 
tation, is being sponsored by Arwell, 
Inc., Waukegan, IIl., industrial sanita- 
tion specialists. The seminar will con- 
vene at 9:15 a.m. March 20 in the 
Boulevard Room of the Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

J. P. Irvine and Emmet Champion, 
vice president and director of sanita- 
tion, respectively, of the firm, are co- 
chairmen of the meeting. A luncheon 
also is on the program. 

During the morning program, a 
film showing the characterististics of 
the Norway and roof rat will be ex- 
hibited. William D. Fitzwater, US. 
Fish & Wildlife Service, will speak on 
the fundamentals of rodent control. 
Also to be heard is William Walmsley, 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, who will talk on rodent and 
insect proofing. Community and en- 
vironmental sanitation will be dis- 
cussed by Harold Wainess, Chicago 
Board of Health. 

The afternoon program will begin 
with a presentation by S. T. Grey, 
U.S. Food & Drug Administration, 
Chicago, on “sanitation as a way of 
life.” Following will be a discussion 
od the economic aspects of sanita- 
tion by Dr. E. H. Parfitt of the 
Evaporated Milk Assn. Louis A. King, 
director of sanitation of the AIB, 
will close the formal program with 
some remarks on practical insect con- 
trol. The meeting will end with a 
field trip through the AIB. 


———- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


KANSAS SENATE STUDIES 
WHEAT SALES TAX BILL 


TOPEKA—A bill which would cre- 
ate a Kansas Wheat Commission and 
levy a tax on wheat sales in the state 
for research in wheat production and 
marketing has been reported to the 
Kansas state senate by the senate 
agriculture committee. 

It is similar to a bill proposed at 
the last session of the state legis- 
lature and which missed enactment 
by a narrow margin. Some opposi- 
tion to the legislation is expected and 
some locals of the Farmers Union 
have expressed themselves against 
the bill. 


—— BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour for Relief 


INMAN, KANSAS—A carload of 
enriched flour in overseas bags pur- 
chased by CROP (Christian Rural 
Overseas Program) of Kansas, was 
dedicated March 9 in Inman at the 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. This 
carload is destined for the port of 
Hong Kong for Church World Serv- 
ice Relief. 

Representatives of Kansas State 
CROP and Council of Churches spoke 
at a short service. Rev. J. F. Krue- 
ger, chairman of Harvey County 
CROP of Hesston, Kansas, shared 
on the program as Harvey County 
raised $1,500 for this flour. Rev. Wal- 
ter Meyer was chairman of McPher- 
son County CROP campaign, in 
which Inman is located. 
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ALLIEDS HELP OUT—At the left above, the call rack 
serviced by the Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago is shown 
in action: Left to right, Theodore H. Marshitz, Honey 
Haines McKibbin, 
with Honey Crust in Goshen, Ind.; J. D. Faulds, Jr., Faulds 
Oven & Equipment Co., Chicago, and Earl A. Butt, Jr., 
Vacuum Fat Filter Co., Chicago. In the illustration at the 
right are the members of the baked foods display com- 
mittee: Left to right, J. J. Viskocil, Red Star Yeast & 


Crust Bakery, Inc., Bremen, Ind.; 


etn Ne 
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Products Co.; R. E. Lutz, Durkee Famous Foods; Roy 
Kroll, Rogers Bros. Food Products Co.; W. H. Laug, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.; L. R. Merrill, General 
Mills, Inc.; Karl Fromm, Nulomoline Co.; H. R. Dutz, 
U.S. Air Force, Dayton, Ohio, assistant chairman, and 
W. L. Grewe, International Milling Co., chairman, J. E. 
Crawford, Kraft Foods Co., was not present when the 
picture was taken during the recent convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers in Chicago. 





Winter Wheat Outlook Uncertain; 
Weather in March a Major Factor 


WASHINGTON—The weather this 
month will be a major factor in the 
winter wheat situation, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture says in its 
March crop report. 

If high winds occur in March as 
usual, they would rapidly evaporate 
surface moisture and probably blow 
out more wheat, USDA says. On the 
other hand, additional rains and mild 
weather in March would greatly en- 
hance prospects for the remaining 
acreage, the report notes. 

In general, USDA says, the winter 
wheat outlook remains uncertain. 

Improved in Pacific N. W. 

Prospects improved sharply in the 
Pacific Northwest with ample rain 
and mild growing weather; fields 
thickened in stand and developed 
well. In California, however, mois- 
ture has become deficient in middle 
and southern portions. Condition of 
wheat is mostly satisfactory in the 
mountain states and the northern 
Great Plains, where there was pro-: 
tective snowcover, and in most of the 
area east of the Mississippi River. 
Snowcover in Missouri and the east 
north central states was a favorable 
factor. 

The central and southern Great 
Plains remain the big question mark. 
Rain or snow fell in much of this im- 
portant wheat area early in March, 
but it brought only temporary relief. 
Surface moisture is still short and, 
subsoil moisture almost entirely lack- 
ing. Wind erosion has already caused 
the loss of large acreages. As wheat 
plants are small and in most fields 
do not cover the ground, they are ex- 
tremely vulnerable to additional wind 
damage. 

Early Spring Seen 

Normal to advanced progress is be- 
ing made in spring work in all parts 
of the country and in vegetative de- 
velopment except the Great Plains. 
Mild weather permitted more field 
activity than usual in February. 
Widespread absence of ground frost 
may presage an early spring. 

Because of the mild weather and 
unfrozen soils, plowing was possible 
in parts of even the northernmost 
states. In many sections of the coast- 
al states from Virginia to Louisiana, 
fields were too wet to work, but the 
delay is not regarded as _ serious. 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 


To July 31," 
Mar. Mar. Mar Mar. Mar 
10 11 12 13 6 
Gulf* $1.40 $1.42 $1.42 $1.44 $1.44 
Gulft 1.38 1.40 1.40 1.42 1.42 
Gulft » 1.33 1.35 1.35 4.37 1.37 
East Coast 1.53 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.56 
West Coast 1.49 1.52 1 1 1 


(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
To July 31, °53 
Mar. Mar Mar Mar. Mar 
2 } lf 


10 11 1 1 
Gulf* 51 52 52 53 
Gulft 50 51 51 
Gulft is i9 ig 
East Coast 51 52 52 3 5 
West Coast 59 59 59 50 60 


*Gulf to all of Europe, Mediterranean 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands 

tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas 

tGulf to Latin America, West Indies and 
Mexico 





Seeding of spring oats and barley was 
practically completed in parts of 
Oklahoma, about a third done in 
Kansas and started in Illinois and 
Virginia. In Texas, cotton planting 
was moving up to the coastal bend 
section and some corn and sorghums 
had been planted. 

In the South, winter grazing crops 
were providing some feed, and in 


other areas the open winter had 
trimmed roughage and grain require- 
ments. Farmers were concerned about 
farm prices in relation to prices paid, 
and the tight labor supply. In some 
areas, these will be significant fac- 
tors in planning acreages of crops 
this season, USDA says. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lirte—— 


CHICAGO FLOUR GROUP 
PLANS MEETING MARCH 20 


CHICAGO —A dinner meeting of 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors is scheduled for March 20 
at the Furniture Club here. The meet- 
ing will convene at 6:30 p.m. 

A strictly business program is 
planned. Delegates to the conven- 
tion of the National Association of 


Flour Distributors are to be elected 
and the annual outing will be 
planned. Other important matters 


are to be discussed. 
———BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
Kye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, and com 
parative figures for the previous weeks 


Feb Feb Mar Mur 
21 s 7 14 
Five mills 30,447 30,903 428,747 
*Four mills or less. tRevised from pre 


vious week 





OPS Removes Price Controls 


on Millfeed and Other Feeds 


WASHINGTON—The government last week ended price controls on all 
feeds, feed ingredients, including millfeed, and soybeans. The order decontrol- 
ling feeds, effective March 12, applies all across the board—from producers 


through retailers. 


This action by the Office of Price Stabilization marked the end of more 
than two years of price control on the feed industry. 

Decontrol has little effect on the feed trade since only a few ingredients, 
including brewers’ dried grains, have been selling at ceiling levels recently. 
The decontrol action has an effect on some linseed oil meal contracts which 


were tied to the ceiling. 


The decontrol order, General Overriding Regulation 44, also specifies that 
records required under ceiling price regulations need not be preserved after 
April 30, 1955. Until now, records of transactions which a seller was required 
to have immediately before decontrol had to be kept available for the period 
set forth in the regulation under which he was operating. 

What GOR 44 does is to spell out the requirement that certain records be 
kept for the life of the Defense Production Act and two years thereafter. It 
makes clear that April 30, 1955, is the cutoff date for the required preserva- 


tion of records. 
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843,500 SACKS ESTIMATED FOR 
DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT IN U.S. 





Declines Registered in All Sections of the Country; Mills 
in Buffalo Lead Large Centers; Small Drop in 
Central and Southeastern States 


MINNEAPOLIS-—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during Febru- 
ary followed the trend in declining 
from the January output, according 
to an estimate by The Northwestern 
Miller. 

Average daily output during the 
20-working-day month was estimated 
at 843,500 sacks, for a calendar 
month total of 16,871,000 sacks. 

The daily average for February 
was 10%%2% under the January figure 
of 942,000 sacks and the calendar 
month total for February was 144% % 
less than the January total of 19,782,- 
000 sacks. The difference in the 
percentages is accounted for by one 
less working day in February com- 
pared with January. 

Declines were registered in all re- 
porting sections of the nation and 
varied from a high of 42% for mills 
in the Portland, Ore., center to 112% 
in Buffalo. By sections, the daily 
average output was down 16% for 
the Northwest; 11% for the South- 
west; 21% for the North Pacific 
Coast, and 5% for the central and 
southeastern states. 

In Buffalo, the mills averaged a 
daily output of 98,400 sacks during 
February as compared with 99,900 
for January for a drop of 1,500 sacks 
a day. The total output of the mills 
in Buffalo during February was 1,- 
969,300 sacks, as compared with 
2,097,400 sacks during January. 

Mills in the Minneapolis center av- 
eraged 57,500 sacks a day during 
February, a decline of 8,600 sacks 
from the January average of 66,100 
sacks. The calendar month's total 
output by mills in Minneapolis was 
1,151,600 sacks. 

For interior mills in the North- 
west, the daily average production 
during February was 20% less than 
the average for January. The interior 
group of mills reporting production 
data to The Northwestern Miller av- 
eraged 87,600 sacks a day for a cal- 
endar month total of 1,752,000 sacks. 
These figures compare with 108,400 
sacks daily and a total of 2,168,100 
sacks for January. 

For the Northwest — Minneapolis 
plus the interior mills—the output 
during February totaled 2,903,600 
sacks for a daily average of 145,100 
sacks. The daily average during Feb- 
ruary was 29,400 sacks less than the 
average for January which was 174,- 
500 sacks. 

Production in the Southwest mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
averaged 216,300 sacks a day for a 
decline of 27,200 sacks from the Janu- 
ary average of 243,500 sacks. The 
calendar month total for the south- 
western mills which report data was 
4,326,900 sacks compared with 5,115,- 
300 sacks for January. The decline 
during February amounted to 11.2% 
of the January total. 

Mills in Kansas City registered a 
decline of only 5.8% in daily average 
production as compared with a de- 
cline of 12.7% for the interior mills. 
The daily average output for the 











CENSUS BUREAU, NORTHWEST- 
ERN MILLER ESTIMATES AGREE 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Northwest- 
ern Miller’s estimate of wheat flour 
production for January was within 
900 sacks in 1934 million sacks total 
output. The Northwestern Miller, in 
its issue for Feb, 24, estimated the 
flour output for January at 19,782,100 
sacks. The Bureau of the Census, in 
its release dated March 12, estimated 
flour production for January at 19,- 
783,000 sacks. The Northwestern Mill- 
er’s estimates consistently have been 
within 1!,% of subsequent estimates 
made by the Census Bureau. In this 
instance the difference was less than 
one hundredth of 1%. 





Kansas City center during February 
was 51,400 sacks, compared with 54,- 
600 sacks during January. The calen- 
dar month total for Kansas City was 
1,029,700 sacks during February, as 
compared with 1,146,900 sacks for 
January. 

Interior southwestern mills report- 
ing to this journal accounted for a 
calendar month total output of 3,- 
297,200 sacks for a daily average 
of 164,900 sacks during February. 
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February Output in Seasonal Slump 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR FEBRUARY, 1953 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represents 100% of production. Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


BUFFALO 
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ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S... 


Those figures compare with 3,968,400 
and 188,900 sacks for January. 

In the North Pacific Coast region, 
the interior mills registered a 
small decline in production with a 
drop of only 1.9% in the daily aver- 
age output during February as com- 
pared with the January average. The 
Seattle-Tacoma mills showed a de- 
cline of 20% and Portland mills were 
down 42.2%. 

Production by North Pacific Coast 
interior mills which report to this 
journal was 200,000 sacks for a daily 
average of 10,000 sacks. For January 
the calendar month total was 213,600 
sacks for an average of 10,200 sacks 
a day. 











February, January, February, 
1953 1953 1952 
1,969,300 2,097,400 1,997,400 
1,151,600 1,388,300 1,141,800 
1,752,000 2,168,100 1,852,100 
2,903,600 3,556,400 . 2,993,900 
1,029,700 1,146,900 1,233,700 
3,297,200 3,968,400 3,851,500 
4,326,900 5,115,300 5,085,200 
701,300 919,000 876,300 
134,200 243,600 324,700 
200,000 213,600 221,500 
1,035,500 1,376,200 1,422,500 
2,232,400 2,473,700 2,219,100 

12,467,700 14,619,000 _—:13,718,100 
73.9 73.9 74.4 
16,871,000 19,782,000 —18,438,000 


Mills in the Seattle-Tacoma metro- 
politan area produced a total of 701,- 
300 sacks during February for a daily 
average of 35,000. The daily average 
output by these mills in February 
was down 20% from the January 
figures of 43,800 sacks. The January 
total was 919,000 sacks. 

For the Portland mills in the North 
Pacific Coast region, the month’s 
total output was reported at 134,200 
sacks as compared with 243,600 sacks 
for January—a decline of 109,400 
sacks for the month. The daily aver- 
age output in February was 6,700 
sacks as compared with 11,600 sacks 
in January. 

Total output of North Pacific Coast 





U.S. Wheat Flour Production per Working Day by Months 
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FLOUR OUTPUT DOWN IN FEBRUARY—Wheat flour 
production by U.S. mills during February averaged 
843,500 sacks daily, according to an estimate made by 
The Northwestern Miller. That figure is based upon 





reports received from mills which account for about 74% 
of the nation’s total output. The adjusted total is 16,871,- 
000 sacks for the 20-working-day month, a decline of 
14% from January. 
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mills reporting to this journal was 
1,035,500 sacks for February for an 
average of 51,700 sacks. The January 


figures were 1,376,200 and 65,600 
sacks. 
In the Central and Southeastern 


states, flour production by mills re- 
porting to The Northwestern Miller 
averaged 111,600 sacks a day during 
February for a total of 2,232,400 
sacks. The daily average output was 
only 5% under the January average 
of 117,800 sacks. The calendar month 
total for January was reported at 
2,473,700 sacks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 





Favorable Progress 
Noted on New 
Pillsbury Biscuit 

MINNEAPOLIS — The first large 
scale production and market sales 
test of the yeast-raised biscuit devel- 
oped for the baking industry by Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., is “progressing fa- 
vorably,” according to George Pills- 
bury, head of the company’s bakery 
sales. 

The Zinsmaster Baking Co. here is 
conducting the first market test. Two 
more such tests have been set, one 
for the Texas area, to be conducted 
by Mead’s Bakery, Inc., Amarillo, and 
the second by the Nissen Baking Co., 
Portland, Maine. 

Mr. Pillsbury said that the first 
three weeks’ production at Zinsmas- 
ter in Minneapolis has gone smoothly. 
The new item is being scaled at 9% 
oz. a doz. and baked 12 to a pan. 

The biscuits are being produced on 
an automatic make-up table employ- 
ing a circular hexagon cutter made 
by Moline Bakers Supplies & Equip- 
ment Co., Duluth, Minn. The hexa- 
gon shape reduces dough scraps to a 
minimum, it is claimed. The biscuits 
are baked and sold in an aluminum 
foil warming pan, cellophane wrapped. 

For the purposes of the initial test 
market, the name “Master Baking 
Powder Biscuits” was arbitrarily se- 
lected. Name tests are now underway 
with consumers, however, to deter- 
mine the most popular name and 
product description. Results of this 
survey should be available shortly, 
Mr. Pillsbury said. 

Initial sales results are reported 
to be good, however, Mr. Pillsbury 
said it was still too early in the test- 
ing operation to get the feel of re- 
peat orders. 

Because of the many unknown 
factors involved in marketing this 
new type of baked food, Mr. Pillsbury 
expressed the hope that bakers would 
wait to get the benefit of the exten- 
sive testing underway. It was further 
pointed out that wide differences in 
consumer acceptance might be expe- 
rienced in various sections of the 
country. 


——BREACL 


QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
81,100 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO — The purchasing de- 
partment of the Army Quartermas- 
ter bought 81,100 sacks of hard 
wheat flour during the week ending 
March 14. 

On March 10 the army bought 50,- 
800 sacks of hard wheat flour for 
both domestic and export use. The 
domestic flour consisted of 6,300 cwt. 
packed in 50-lb. four-ply papers for 
the navy as follows: Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, 600 cwt. for Newport, 
R.I., at $5.78, 1,000 cwt. for Norfolk 
or Penniman, Va., at $5.72, 1,000 cwt. 
for Colora (Bainbridge), Md., at 
$5.73, 800 cwt. for Yukon (Jackson- 
ville), Fla., at $5.84 and 900 cwt. 
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for Great Lakes, IIl., at $5.27; Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
500 ewt. for Torrence, Cal., at $5.68; 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 500 


ewt. for Pensacola, Fla., at $5.56; 
Big “J’’ Milling & Elevator Co., Brig- 
ham City, Utah, 1,000 cwt. for Na- 
tional City, Cal., at $5.64. 

The export flour consisted of 44,500 
cwt. packed in 50-lb. new cotton bags 
overpacked in insect resistant multi- 
wall papers for the navy as follows: 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kan- 
sas, 600 cwt. for Charleston, S.C., at 
$6.40; Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., 15,000 ewt. for Oakland or Stock- 
ton, Cal., at $6.23; Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, 6000 ewt. 
for Norfolk or Penniman, Va., at 
$6.23, 2,000 cwt. for Brooklyn, at 
$6.27, 1,400 cwt. for Newport, RI., at 
$6.29; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 11.000 
ewt. for Oakland or Stockton, Cal., 
at $6.21, 1,500 cwt. for Torrence, Cal., 
at $628 and 7.000 ewt. for National 
City, Cal., at $6.28. 

On March 11 the army bought 20,- 
000 sacks of hard wheat flour packed 
in 100-Jb papers from General Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, for Kansas City for 
beyond at $4.86 for domestic use. 

On the same day the army took 
9,400 sacks of hard wheat flour for 
the marines packed in 100 lb. papers 
for domestic use as follows: General 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, 800 sacks for 
Quantico, Va., at $5.59, 900 sacks for 
Opa Locka, Fla., at $5.82; Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., 1.400 sacks 
for Ranch House, Cal., at $5.59. 800 
sacks for San Diego, Cal., at $554, 
600 sacks for El Toro (Irvine), Cal., 
at $554; Kansas Milling Co., W‘chita, 
1.800 secks for Jacksonville, N.C., at 
$5.76, 900 sacks for Parris Island, 
S.C., at $5.73; Pillsbury Mills. Inc., 
800 sacks for Cherry Point, N.C., at 
$5.68; Capitol Milling Co., Los An- 
geles, 1,400 sacks for Ranch House, 
Cal., at $5.59. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING SCHOOL ISSUES 
ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — An il- 
lustrated brochure describing the 
courses and facilities of the depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling indus- 
tries at Kansas State College is being 
distributed to prospective high school 
graduates. The brochure was _ pre- 
pared by the Kansas State College 
press under the ‘direction of staff 
members of the milling school. 

In a foreword, Dr. James A. Mc- 
Cain, president of Kansas State Col- 
lege, states: 

“The future development of the 
milling and feed industries is almost 
unlimited. The nation’s population is 
expected to increase from 155 mil- 
lion today to over 190 million in 1975. 
This will require a corresponding in- 
crease in food, and this assures con- 
tinued growth of those two indus- 
tries. The young men and women 
who choose a career in the flour 
and feed milling industries, thcre- 
fore, are almost assured a_ bright 
future.” 

The brochure contains 26 pictures 
depicting different classroom and 
laboratory scenes in the milling 
school, as well as a few pictures of 
campus life. 











BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS BROKERAGE FIRM 

CHICAGO—John F. Bullard, man- 
ager of Feeds, Inc., Chicago broker, 
jobber and distributor of a complete 
line of feed ingredients, announces 
that W. B. Swygard. a veteran feed 
broker, now is affiliated with the 
firm. Mr. Swygard will broker all 
ingredients. 
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FEBRUARY FLOUR OUTPUT DOWN—Wheat flour preduction by U.S. mills 
during February is estimated by The Northwestern Miller at 16,871,000 sacks, 
a decline of 1414,% from the January total of 19,783,000 sacks. Data supplied 
by the Bureau of the Census were used in preparation of the above chart, 
except for January and February, which were estimated by this journal. The 
two estimates for January, made by the Census Bureau and The Northwestern 
Miller, agreed within 900 sacks of each other. This journal’s estimates con- 
sistently have been within 1!,% of subsequent Census Bureau estimates. 





PROCESSORS’ PANEL MEMBERS—A discussion panel made up of formula 
feed manufacturers was a feature of the recent annual meeting of the Grain 
Processing Machinery Manufacturers Assn., held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago. Panel members, from left to right, are: Z. C. Zeller, Foxbilt 
Feeds, Des Moines; Philip C. Murray, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Centerville, Iowa; 
Maxwell L. Cooley, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Ira S. Willis, Superior 
Grain Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn., who was panel moderator, and Erwin 
C. Wascher, Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, Il. 





HEAD IOWA DISTRIBUTORS—Officers and directors of the Iowa Flour & 
Allied Trades Assn., gathered with their principal speaker at the recent 
annual meeting of the group in Des Moines. In the front row, left to right, 
are: R. B. DeLa, General Mills, Inc., director; Dean M. Jurgenson, Doyen 
Flour & Feed Co., Marshalltown, president; Victor M. Wintermantel, Pitts- 
burgh, president of the National Association of Flour Distributors, and Clyde 
Weaver, Procter & Gamble, Des Moines, secretary-treasurer. Standing are 
E. G. Johnson, General Mills, Inc., Des Moines, vice president; George Folsom, 
Inland Milling Co., and Clarence Miller, Standard Brands, Inc., directors; 
Thomas E. Dusenbery, Central Flour & Feed Co., Des Moines, vice president, 
and A. A. Cavey, Inland Milling Co., director. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR SALES 
SHOW GREATEST IMPROVEMENT 





Accumulation of Small-Lot Orders on Price Advance 
Brings Week’s Volume Up; Southwestern 
‘Trade Remains at Slow Pace 


Stronger prices helped improve 
sales of spring wheat flour last week, 
but volume of business in the South- 
west increased only slightly. 

The increased sales of springs, 
averaging 93% of capacity as com- 
pared with 56% the week before, was 
accounted for chiefly by more exten- 
sive buying of small lots. 

Sales by southwestern mills, which 
averaged 28% of capacity, were up 
from 18% the previous week. About 
one fifth of the total business in that 
area represented exports or sales to 
the Army Quartermaster. The Army 
bought 81,100 sacks of flour last 
week, mainly for export. 

One of the poorest weeks so far 
this year was reported by central 
states mills, with sales avereging 
about 25°% of capacity. Trade in the 
Pacific Northwest also was limited, 
with domestic buyers booked up at 
lower prices and export interest light. 

Canadian mills received inquiries 
from the U.K. for April-May needs, 
and sold 55,000 sacks to Trinidad. 
Sale of a 10,000-ton lot to an Ori- 
ental market was expected to be an- 
nounced this week. 

U.S. flour production averaged 84% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
83% the previous week and 86% a 
year ago. Moderate improvement was 
shown in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo. Production in the 
central states was virtually un- 
changed and on the Pacific Coast out- 
put dropped further. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales improved 
for spring wheat mills last week, 
averaging 93°% of five-day capacity 
for the period, compared with 56% 
the previous week and 26% a year 
ago. 

The better interest, which pushed 
the sales figure slightly above the 
rate of shipments for the first time 
in several weeks, resulted from a 
scattering of small-lot orders. rather 
than any big volume orders, mill re- 
ports indicate. On the basis of slight- 
ly stronger wheat values, bakers cov- 
ered additional short term needs, tak- 
ing a carlot to three carlots in most 
instances. 

In contrast with the situation in the 
Southwest, where many customers 
booked 90-day supplies a few weeks 
back, buyers of spring wheat flour 
generally have relatively small order 
backlogs. Last week's price develop- 
ments presented an opportunity to 
replenish needs for another 30 days, 
or so. Adding to the total, tuo, were 
receipt of directions on price-date-of- 
shipment business. 

Family flour trade was dull, with 
shipping directions reported slow to 
fairly good. Lighter shipments are 
anticipated at this time of the year 
as the warm weather approaches. 
Family flour price quotations were 
unchanged. 

While demand for clears was re- 
ported rather light, prices held fair- 
ly steady. Other grades advanced 5@ 
10¢ sack, influenced by rising wheat 
costs and a softer millfeed market. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 102% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 100°% the previous 


week and 91% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, output averaged 
90% of capacity, compared with 89% 
the preceding week and 83% a year 
ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 85% of capacity, compared 
with 86% the previous week. 

Quotations March 13, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, carlots: Standard patent $5.90@ 
5.95, short patent $6@6.15, high glu- 
ten $6.05@6.10, first clear $5.15@ 
5.46; whole wheat $5.80@5.85, family 
$6.14 @7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour business in the 
Southwest held to its recent slow 
pace, with only a minor improvement 
shown in percentage of sales last 
week. Sales averaged 28% of capac- 
ity, compared with 18% in the pre- 
vious week and 24% a year ago. 
About a fifth of the week’s business 
was for export or with the Army 
Quartermaster. The rest was divided 
sparingly between bakery and family 
flour accounts. 

Inquiry from the bakery trade con- 
tinued light. Mills were not pressing 
for business, and prices held rather 
firm at about 5¢ sack over the pre- 
vious week’s basis. A few sales of 
around the 5,000-sack class were re- 
ported, but most of the business 
consisted of one or two carlots for 
fill-in purposes. Family flour sales 
also were light. 

There were some additional trades 
in the export field, with Norway, 
Holland and Denmark furnishing the 
inquiry. Clears were in a firm posi- 
tion as a result, and supplies became 
limited. The U.S. Army Quartermas- 
ter acquired several round lots of 
flour for export, and domestic ship- 
ment last week, with 20,000 sacks 
being the largest lot. The rest of the 
business ranged from two to five cars 
each. 

Operations continued about un- 
changed in the area with production 
at about three fourths of capacity. 


Quotations, March 13, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.65@5.70, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.55@5.60, straight 
$5.50@5.55; established brands of 
family flour $6.35@7.40, first clears 
$4.40@4.75, second clears $4.10@4.15, 
1% ash clears or higher $3.80@4.05. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 50%, com- 
pared with 22% the preceding week 
and 58% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were slow to fair. Prices March 
13 were up 5@10¢ sack compared 
with the previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales aver- 
aged 75%, compared with 10% a 
week earlier. Operations were 70% 
compared with 80% last week. Prices 
were stable and closed unchanged. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb. cottons, March 14: 
carlots, family short patent $6.75@ 
7.25, standard patent $6.45@6.65; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.95 
@6.05, standard patent $5.85@5.95, 
straight grade $5.75@5.85. Truck lots 
20@50¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand for flour last week 
dwindled from even the low volume 
of the week before, and total sales 
were only 10 to 15% of capacity. 
Running time was again three to four 
days. Prices on family flour were un- 
changed but a shade higher on bak- 
ers and clears. Quotations March 13: 
extra high patent family $7.10@7.30; 
high patent $6.80@7; standard bak- 
ers, unenriched $5.95@6.05; _ first 
clears, unenriched $4.80@4.90, deliv- 
ered TCP. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices about 5¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were draggy. 

Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutch- 
inson area found demand for flour 
was moderate the forepart of the 
past week with one chain entering 
the market to fill 30-day require- 
ments. Scattered bookings were made 
to independents and small bakers, 
most of whom were filling immediate 
needs. Late in the week as prices 
climbed buyers backed away. Shipping 
directions were 65%, but the outlook 
for this week was for somewhat 
less. Family flour business was fair. 
Prices, Kansas City basis, March 13: 
hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons $6.35@6.45; bakers short pat- 
ent, in papers $5.55@5.60; standard 
$5.45 @5.50. 


(Continued on page 29) 





Demand for Semolina Improves 
as Durum Wheat Premiums Gain 


Sales of semolina improved last 
week as the market edged up. Buy- 
ing was not general, but a few good 
sized lots were traded. 

Premiums on top fancy milling 
durum climbed to 80¢ over the May 
future at Minneapolis at mid-week. 
Later, however, premiums slipped 
5¢ bu. and were showing further signs 
of easiness March 16. The reaction 
was described as a correction of a 
topheavy situation, with the bullish 
features of the durum wheat market 
basically unchanged. 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products generally remain re- 
luctant to take a long position on 
supplies, but the strong spurt in costs 
last week encouraged some to buy 
at least part of their forward needs. 

The season for a decline in mac- 
aroni sales volume is approaching, and 
a general slowing down in business 


tempo is noted, with shipping direc- 
tions lighter. 

Standard semolina was quoted at 
$7.3007.35 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, 
on March 16. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis March 13, were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$3.05% @3.12% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 5 





Choice Amber or better vs men 
Medium 2 Durum or better 2.97% @3.05% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.93% @3.01% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Mar. 8-13 179,500 191,310 106 
Prev, week 5 11 179,500 *195,479 108 
Year ago 11 179,500 184,801 103 
Crop year 

production 


July 1, 1952-Mar. 13, 1953....... 7,382,887 
July 1, 1951-Mar. 14, 1952........ 7,398,582 
*Revised. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
SHOW EASIER TONE 


Prices Decline Following Further 
Slight Advance; Offerings 
Not Heavy 


Millfeed values generally were 
lower early this week after demand 
tapered off from the fairly brisk 
trade early in the period. At Kansas 
City, declines for the week ending 
March 16 were $1.25@1.50, at Chica- 
go $2.25 on bran and standard midds. 
and at Minneapolis 50¢ on bran and 
$1 on flour midds. Further easiness 
apparently was prevented by rela- 
tively light offerings. 

Conflicting reports on the condi- 
tion of the formula feed business in 
the Southwest still were being re- 
ceived, and in general demand left 
much to be desired. The area was 
experiencing the first greening up of 
spring following a period of severe 
winter weather. Generally this is a 
signal for improved demand in chick 
feed, hog feed and other types of 
starting and growing rations. As yet 
there have been only moderate up- 
turns in chick feed demand, and hog 
feed sales still are lagging. 

At the beginning of last week there 
was a fairly good rush of orders, but 
subsequently demand simmered down 
and the volume of sales accumulated 
during the week was only average for 
the season. Mills operated for five days 
at the most, with some still on lim- 
ited work schedules for the five days. 


Reports from hatcheries in the area 
indicate some upturn in chick de- 
mand, but the interest is centered 
mainly on quality chicks. Egg mash 
sales were fair to good, and dairy 
feed demand was holding steady. Cat- 
tle and hog feed sales were only fair. 

Formula feed business held at about 
the volume of the previous week in 
the Northwest, with slight downturns 
in sales reported by some manufac- 
turers offset by moderate expansion 
for others. 

The outlook is still considered 
promising, however, and manufactur- 
ers look for a steady expansion in 
the next few weeks as demand for 
starter feeds grows. Meanwhile, a good 
demand for dairy feed, along with 
steady laying mash sales, is keeping 
volume well above February business. 

Dairymen apparently are using 
more high protein concentrates this 
year, which has added important ton- 
nage for some firms. Currently favor- 
able feeding rations encourage con- 
tinuation of this trend. 

With eggs bringing good prices, 
well above a year ago at this time, 
heavy feeding is encouraged. Also, the 
presently favorable egg-feed ratios 
are expected to influence farmers to 
purchase more baby chicks. 

Feed business did not continue to 
improve in the central states area 
last week but held fairly well to the 
level attained in the previous period, 
which was somewhat better than 
most of February. Feed manufactur- 
ers say that business so far is about 
equal to March of 1952. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 47,572 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 47,389 tons 
in the previous week and 48,249 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,798,577 tons as compared with 1,- 
804,685 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. : 
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Wheat Markets Show 
Moderate Advanees 


Report of Wheat Under Loan, Greater 
World Tension Contribute to Strength 


Wheat prices were stronger most 
of last week, reflecting to some ex- 
tent increased international tension, 
larger export workings and further 
tightening of cash wheat supplies. The 


government’s report of total im- 
poundings of 1952-crop wheat con- 


firmed previous estimates of a record 
total and once again highlighted the 
prospect that practically all of the 
expected July 1 carryover will be 
owned by the government. On this 
basis alone a number of observers 
predict a steady rise in prices. The 
most recent official crop report noted 
that despite some improvement in the 


moisture situation, the outlook for 
winter wheat remains uncertain. 
Wheat futures advanced 1@1%4¢ 


bu. at Chicago, 24 @2%.¢ at Minne- 
apolis and %@%¢ at Kansas City 
in the week ending March 16. 
Closing prices for wheat futures 
March 16 were: Chicago— March 
$2.2534, May $2.293¢-14, July $2.31%- 
3%, September $2.34%, December 
$2.38; Minneapolis—May $2.3712, July 
$2.3512; Kansas City—March $2.32, 
May $2.325, July $2.3012, September 


go 


Big Loan Total 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that on Jan. 31, the 
final date for price support participa- 
tion, a total of 456 million bushels 
of wheat were under loan or entered 
in purchase agreement. This is high- 
er than forecast and well above the 
previous record of 408 million bushels 
put under support in 1948. A total 
of 79 million bushels went under sup- 
port protection from Jan. 15 to the 
end of the month. Of the total, some 
62 million bushels is included in the 
purchase agreement category. Trade 
sources say that this modifies the 
influence of the operation to some 
extent since these supplies could be 
attracted to the “free” supply with a 
moderate boost in market prices. 
Nevertheless, the prospect for gov- 
ernment domination of wheat own- 
ership at the end of the crop year 
is considered a powerful influence on 
potential tightening of supplies. With 
about 116 million owned by the USDA 
from previous support programs, the 
addition of the current loan total 
on default date would bring govern- 
ment ownership to practically all of 
the forecast carryover of 560-575 mil- 
lion bushels. 

March weather will be a major 
factor in the winter wheat situation, 
USDA says in its current crop re- 
port. Prospects improved sharply in 
the Pacific Northwest, it notes, but 
the central and southern Great Plains 
remain a question mark. Rain and 
snow fell over most of this area early 
in March, but it brought only tem- 


porary relief. Surface moisture is 
still short, and subsoil moisture is 
almost entirely lacking, the report 


continued. Wind erosion already has 
caused the loss of large acreages, 
and plants are extremely vulnerable 
to additional wind damage. 

“If high winds occur in March as 
usual, they would rapidly evaporate 
surface moisture and probably blow 
out more wheat. On the other hand, 
additional rains and mild weather in 
March would greatly enhance pros- 


pects for the remaining acreage,” 
USDA concludes. 
Export sales last week included 


three cargoes to the U.K., and pros- 
pects for the near future include 
purchase of some 2% million bushels 


by Austria and Spain and 5 million 
by Germany. Inspections of wheat for 
export during the week ended March 
6 totaled 8 million bushels, compared 
with 6.1 the previous week and 8.6 


in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Sales of wheat by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. in the same 


week totaled 835,472 bu., mainly for 
export. 
Cash Market Steady 

Trading basis on bread wheat in 
the cash market at Minneapolis 
showed no change as compared with 
the futures during the week. Offer- 
ings were light with 788 cars of all 
classes received at Minneapolis and 
700 cars at Duluth. General demand 
was not aggressive, but according to 
trade reports, cash markets on wheat 
may be expected to show gradual 
strengthening during the coming 
months because of the large amounts 
in the hands of the government. Or- 
dinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring at Minne- 
apolis was quoted at 27@5¢ over May, 
12% protein 5@10¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein 10@13¢ over, 14% protein 124 
15¢ over, 15% protein 14@17¢ over 
and 16% protein 17@20¢ over. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested during the 
week was 13.59% and the durum 
12.25%. 

Durum wheat premiums pushed to 
a top of 80¢ over the Minneapolis 
May future March 12, but the follow- 
ing day premiums broke 4@5¢ bu. 
Receipts were light and demand 
spasmodic at the high price levels. 
No. 2 hard amber or better fancy 
milling durum was quoted at 684 75¢ 
over May, No. 2 or better choice 
durum at 63@69¢ over and No. 2 or 
better medium milling durum at 60 
“ 68¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis March 13: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DONS or NS 58 Ib -$2.39% @ 2.42% 
12% Protein .. 2.42% @2.47% 
13% Protein 17% @M2.50% 
14% Protein 19% 2.52% 
15% Protein 2.51% @ 2.54% 
16% Protein 5 2.54% @2.57% 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ lb. under 58 Ib 
Damage—%@1¢ each 1% 
Premiums Stronger 
An underlying firmness in cash 


wheat values was justified late in the 
week by the news that a _ record 
amount of wheat was placed under 
government loan this year. This 
amount plus that owned by CCC con- 


stitutes some 560 million bushels 
which could be withheld from use 
during the remainder of the crop 


year. Although milling demand has 
been of moderate proportions, pre- 
miums advanced under this _ pres- 
sure, and the basic May future was 
stronger as well. Ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter was up only 
%¢ on premiums, but 12.5% and 
better protein was 1@112¢ stronger. 
The ordinary protein was 5@5%¢ 
over, 12.5% 812 @12¢ over, 13% 9%@ 
1314¢ over and 14% 10%014¢ over. 
May opened last week at $2.31%, 
reached a peak of $2.335, March 16 
and closed that day at $2.32%. Re- 
ceipts advanced to 599 cars last week, 
compared with 451 in the previous 
week, but much of the influx was of 
less desirable milling quality. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in pring 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of 


output all mills in the U.S. expressed in 
Mar. 8-138 
1953 
Northwest 746,341 
Southwest 1,085,781 
Buffalo 190,071 
Central and Southeast 541,181 
North Pacifie Coast 5,635 
Totals 3.089.009 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 


*Revised. 


-—-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 














pal manufacturing area by 
production to ¢ 


mills reporting curre 
and to the 


rhe 
titnated 


ntly in 


ipacity total « 


percentages 


*p 


1 


reviou Mar. 9-14 Mar. 11-16, Mar. 12-17 
week 1952 1961 19560 
741,987 691,101 668.812 HH9,08 
O48,921 1,182,750 1,391,805 1,275,284 
(ku. 920 17,634 51,049 494,579 
H48.404 192,589 2 ano 508.790 
246.614 AS30538 14.86 OO TSE 
3,066,846 168,127 1,379,500 3,148,475 


Crop year flour production 
~—July 1 to 


Mar. 8-13, Previous Mar. 9-14, Mar. 11-16, Mar, 12-17, Mar. 13 Mar. 14 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 1953 1952 
Northwest 90 so 4 x0 79 27 468.387 7.325.743 
Southwest 79 77 7 lee 94 $3,584,905 ih. 400,844 
Buffalo 106 104 11 ON oN 18,574,113 18,282,266 
Central and 8S. E Sl sl S TS “0 9.31 19,11¢ ” 
No. Pacific Coast 6: 6S 78 87 62 10 4 10,927,591 
Total 84 R 6 a} &¢ 120,164,265 133,33 J 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % at 5-day week Plour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Mar 6-13 340,600 54.258 Mar S.1 ‘s? 500 92.6555 102 
Previous week 40.600 15.403 7 Previous weel 82,500 1.402 100 
Year ago 140.600 '65.019 78 Year ago s ie 7,460 1 
Two vears aco 340.800 26°.416 1 Two years ago S 69 300 95 
Five-year average 87 Five-year average 90 
Ten-year average . RS Ten-year average 53 
*Not counting idle capacity of one mill *Revised 
percentage would be 95 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 
60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) Montana and Iowa 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Mar e232 . 671,400 541,181 81 Mar 8-12 546.250 in3.7R¢ a3 
Previous week 1,019,750 803,518 79 Previous week 146,250 #460585 84 
Year ago 1,019,750 917,731 90 Year ago 646,250 133,641 79 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 1,029,389 101 we wens ano 5° 000 oo 4 7 
Five-year average m 91 Five-vear average 78 
Ten-year average es 90 Ten-vear average 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN *Revised 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, PACIFIC COAST 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
5-day week Flour % ac Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
Mar 13 671,400 541,181 81 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous weel 671,400 *548,404 81 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 671,000 $93,589 ‘4 Mar. 8-13 230,000 166,614 72 
rw FORs _S 671,400 2,969 - Previous week 230,000 *1654.144 67 
Five-year average ‘9 Year ago 230,000 195,513 85 
~ kote pita Two year re 230,000 On4 O70 Ro 
Re ed Five-year average 84 
BUFFALO Ten-year average 3 
5-day week Flour % ac *Revisedl 
capacity output tivity 
Mar. 8-13 159,500 190,071 106 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Previous week 15 500 *480.920 104 Mar 8.13 133.000 sO.000 bo 
Year ago . 459,500 517,634 115 Previous week 133,000 71,491 4 
Two vears ago .. 459,800 151,049 G8 Year ago 123,200 87.540 ‘ 
Five-year average 95 Two years ago 122,000 110,795 
Ten-year average 90 Five-year average 75 
*Revised Ten-year average 5 
MILLFEERED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March 14 and prio r two weeks together 
son total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kaneas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and luluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 
Southwest’ ¢ -Northwest* Buffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 
Mar. 8-13 21,987 884,805 16,002 55,838 9,583 357,934 47,57 1,798,577 
Prey weel $21,261 116.454 $9,674 17,389 
Two wks. ago 21,742 i 9,0 45,754 
195 23,951 917,122 54 a l 52.0 ‘ 19 1,804,685 
1951 28,184 972,809 124,666 s 4 344,763 49,234 1,742,238 
1950 25,825 930,884 417,767 10,462 399,899 419,21 1,545,550 
1949 24,451 1,142,401 528,608 8.984 195,468 16,8550 2,076,475 
Five-yr. average 24,880 969,604 512,484 9,531 $72,017 18.224 1,854,105 
*Principal mills, **841% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised 





13 are shown in the following table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.. $2.37% @2.49% 
No Dark and Hard 16% @M2.49% 
Ne lark and Hard 5514 @ 2.481 
Ne JDobark and Hard 2.34%, @2.47% 
No. 1 Red y 1 39% 
No Red 6% @ 2.39% 
No Red au RY 
No Red yu x7 


At Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling March 16 
at $2.61% @2.62%, delivered Texas 
common points, with a 1¢ bu. pre- 
mium for 13% protein. Demand was 
poor and although considerable wheat 
was available, sellers were not press- 
ing. 

Trade Quiet 
Wheat trading in 


the Pacific 


Northwest last week was quiet, the 


result of no new export bookings and 
a reaction from the heavy trading 
that has existed for months. India, 
Japan and European countries were 
out of the market. Exporters were 
bidding $2.45 for white wheat at the 
close of the week, 2¢ over the loan 
value, and getting ample wheat at 
that figure. Japan is expected in the 
market on the 20th for another eight 
cargoes of wheat, with India expected 
to come in for about 10 cargoes for 
May-June shipment. But current ac- 
tivity was extremely dull. 

Weather is very seasonable, and 
spring planting is going on rapidly 
under favorable weather conditions. 
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REGAN EXPANDS—Purchase of the Mable Sumner property in Mason City, 
Iowa, for expansion of its plant facilities has been announced by Regan Bros. 
Co. W. M. Molan, president of the company which also operates plants in 
Minneapolis and Fargo, said the Mason City expansion is contemplated in the 
near future although plans for the new facility are still in the drawing board 
stage. The newly acquired property is adjacent to the present plant. The 
expansion will be the fourth for the Mason City plant since its establishment 


in 1939. 





Farmers Plan 4% 
Reduction in Chiek 
Purchases in 1953 


WASHINGTON—Farmers indicat- 
ed this month that they planned to 
buy 4% fewer baby chicks this year 
than in 1952, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reported. 

However, USDA added, some dif- 
ference between farmers’ Feb. 1 
plans and their actual purchases is 
to be expected. The difference will 
depend largely on egg and feed prices 
during the main hatching season. 

To show how farmers’ actual chick 
purchases vary from intentions ex- 
pressed earlier, USDA cited these 
figures: 

On Feb. 1, 1952, farmers intended 
to buy 10% fewer baby chicks than 
in 1951, but they actually purchased 
about 6% fewer during the hatching 
season. On Feb. 1, 1951, farmers in- 
tended to buy 4% fewer but they ac- 
tually bought about 5% more during 
the hatching season because the rela- 
tionship between egg and feed prices 
was considerably more favorable than 
in 1950. On Feb. 1, 1950, farmers 


intended to purchase 12% fewer 
chicks, but they actually bought 10% 
less. 


USDA said farmers in all parts of 
the country, except the middle At- 
lantic, mountain and Pacific states, 
indicated plans to decrease their pur- 
chases of chicks this year. 

The mountain states plan an in- 
crease of 6%, while no change is ex- 
pected in the middle Atlantic and 
Pacific Coast states. Decreases 
planned are 1% in New England and 
the west south central states, 2% 
in the south Atlantic and east south 
central states, 8% in the west north 
central states and 10% in the east 
north central states. 
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EARLY LAMB CROP UP 
2% IN LEADING STATES 


WASHINGTON — The 1953 early 
lamb crop in the principal early lamb 
producing states is estimated to be 
about 2% larger than last year, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. 

This larger early crop is a result 
mainly of a larger number of breed- 








1952 Wheat Loans and Purchase Agreements 


Through Feb. 15, 1953 (bushels) 


— Loans 


v 

State Farm-stored 
Alabama 100 
Arizona 1,245 
Arkansas O44 
California 830,087 
Colorado 6,420,261 
lelawa 3.607 
Georgia 190,979 
Idaho 3,031,238 
Iilin 


Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Maryland 
Michigatr 1,462 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 





North Carolina 
North bak ' 11,412,§ 
Ohio 1,028,348 
Oklahoma 724,893 
Oregon 1,432,685 
Pennsylvar 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 





Texas 
Utah 
Virginia 43,313 
Washington 3,064,613 
West Virginia 565 
Wisconsin 10,055 


Wyoming 1,549,838 


Total 
*Data as of Jan. 15, 1953 


87,338,654 


Warehouse- 





Total quantity 


Purchase under support 











stored agreements program 
steee% -  €84:00me 100 
aie aRRe casas. 2,044 
002 @8@= = 8 —«—Co kha wesaie 94 
269,997 17,004 1,317,088 
15,605,402 1,907,597 26,933 
192,271 195,878 
97,598 290,858 
9, S88. 860 13,450,1 
1,823,265 1,448,909 
500,091 1,168,801 
1.014,95 
24, 170,148,098 
105,305 
re 2,4 
326 1,295,22 
1,912,873 1,644,923 
1,244,010 §,141,32 
. .a% : 3,129 
2,621,106 8,384 2,737,721 
8,156,371 7,542,450 28,952,246 
; 1,274,340 34,636,799 
8,200 233.211 
2,800 84,501 
564,370 1,304,773 
139,069 6,266 159,78 
10,600,290 8,498,065 30,511,315 
5,962,929 579 515 7,570,792 
45,994,374 1,764,871 
9,131,648 275,995 
§02,033 22,802 
157,017 3,000 
2,921,379 
210,600 
17,716 
14,184 
1,203,427 
eee S abe 
4,550 14,605 
118 


479,005 2,703 


61,973,502 





ing ewes on farms in California, the 
leading lamb producing state, USDA 
explained. 

In the southeastern states the 
number of early lambs saved was re- 
ported to be about the same as last 
year. The proportion of ewes lamb- 
ing before March 1 was also about 
the same as last year. Missouri has a 
larger crop than last year, while 
Texas has a smaller crop. The Pacific 
Northwest has a slightly smaller 
early lamb crop than last year. 
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SECOND QUARTER RICE 
ALLOCATION ANNOUNCED 


WASHINGTON—Rice allocations 
totaling 3,900,000 one hundred pound 
bags (milled rice equivalent) for the 
period April 1 through June 30, have 
been announced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This brings the 
total rice allocated for export from 
the 1952 crop for the August 1952- 
June 1953 period to 17,388,130 bags. 

Exports of U.S. rice have been 
under control since September 10, 
1952, because requirements of the 
military and other export claimants 
were greatly in excess of supplies 
available from the United States. 
This situation still continues, so that 
it has been found necessary to main- 
tain export controls until the end of 
the fiscal year, the USDA states. 
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GENERAL DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co. an- 
nounced that the directors at a meet- 
ing of the board held March 12 de- 
clared a dividend of 25¢ a share on 
the shares of common stock, payable 
May 1, 1953 to holders of record on 
April 15, 1953. At the Feb. 5 meeting, 
the directors declared a regular divi- 
dend of $2 a share on the preferred 
stock, payable April 1, 1953, to the 
stockholders of record March 18, 
1953. 
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CHICAGO CLUB TO MEET 
AT NEW TIME, NEW PLACE 


CHICAGO—Something different in 
the way of programs has been ar- 
ranged for the regular meeting of 
the Chicago Feed Club, scheduled for 
March 19. The meeting place is the 
Kungsholm Scandinavian Restau- 
rant, famous among gourmets, and 
the program is a puppet show, for 
which the Kungsholm is world re- 
nowned. 

Other differences appear in the 
scheduling of the meeting. Cocktails 
will be served at 5:30, dinner at 6:30 
and the show will start at 8 p.m. This 
is a half hour earlier than previous 
gatherings. It also is different in 
that the meeting is on Thursday, 
rather than Friday, as has been the 
custom. 
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BALTIMORE EXPORTS DOWN 


BALTIMORE — Wheat exports 
from the port of Baltimore totaled 
1,082,287 bu. in February, compared 
to 5,936,803 bu. in the corresponding 
month last year, according to the 
monthly report of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. Exports of 
corn aggregated 2,258819 bu. last 
month, as against 2,743,792 bu. in 
February, 1952. Barley exports to- 
taled 74 667 bu. last month, compared 
to 771,333 bu. in the corresponding 
month a year ago. Exports of soybeans 
also declined, with 733,812 bu. leav- 
ing the port, as against 1,252,877 bu. 
in February last year. 
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Millers’ Union 
Sues GMI for 
Vacation Pay 


CHICAGO—The American Feder- 
ation of Grain Millers (AFL) has 
filed suit against General Mills, Inc., 
in the Federal Court for the North- 
ern District of Illinois on behalf of 
approximately 500 of its members 
for recovery of a week’s pay that 
the union asserts is due. The suit 
was filed March 16 by Alfred Kamin, 
general counsel for the labor or- 
ganization. 

The legal action was taken after 
General Mills declined to pay em- 
ployees the union said were eligible 
for a third week of vacation with 
pay, earned during 1952. 

Early last year, the major multi- 
ple-unit milling companies negoti- 
ated a master contract with the mill- 
ers’ union. One of the provisions in 
the contract called for three weeks’ 
vacation with pay after 10 years’ 
employment. There was an appeal 
to the Wage Stabilization Board on 
certain terms; of the contract and 
WSB had not acted on the appeal 
at the time President Eisenhower 
ended wage controls Feb. 6, 1953. 

According to the executive order 
ending wage controls, it was provid- 
ed that compensation adjustments 
proposed in petitions pending before 
WSB Feb. 6 were allowed to be 
placed in effect without the approval 
of the federal agencies involved. 

The master agreement was signed 
by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Standard 
Milling Co., General Mills, Inc., Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. and Interna- 
tional Milling Co. 

Of those companies, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
have reached an agreement with the 
union regarding pay for the third 
week of vacation earned by eligible 
employees during 1952. 

The union argues that, since the 
eligible employees did not take a 
third week of vacation on pay dur- 
ing 1952, those employees should be 
reimbursed on the basis of 40 hours 
straight-time pay. The union’s con- 
tention is that the vacation clause 
in the 1952 master agreement should 
be retroactive to the time the agree- 
ment was signed. 

The suit against General Mills in 
the Illinois Federal Court is regard- 
ed as a test case. It is predicted that 
if the union is successful in its suit, 
similar actions will be taken in all 
districts in which their members re- 
side, and against the other com- 
panies included in the master agree- 
ment and which have not yet reached 
agreement regarding the disputed 
week’s pay in lieu of a third week 
of vacation not taken in 1952. 

In Minneapolis, an official of Gen- 


eral Mills said that, when notified 
of the legal action taken by the 
union, the differences rise from in- 


terpretation and application of the 
contract provisions. GMI has point- 
ed out to the union that the contract 
provides for procedures to be fol- 
lowed by settling disputes and the 
GMI spokesman said that the com- 
pany “stands ready at all times” to 
follow the procedures as provided in 
the contract, which include arbitra- 
tion as a final step. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE PLAGUES KANSAS FIRM 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A hoist 

shed of the Collingwood Grain Co. 

here was destroyed by a fire and ex- 

plosion early March 11. 
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GS “Since I hired Miss LaBlonde, I've lost all my women 


customers, but the men buy three times as much.”’ 











Rather than suggest you hire platinum blondes to make your cash register 
jingle, may we offer a practical suggestion to help you do more business? To 
really please a// of your customers, men and women, try American Beauty Cake 
Flour, and see what wonderful, high, light cakes you'll turn out. We honestly 
feel American Beauty Cake Flour is one of the finest performers in our Russell-Miller 


line of quality bakery flours. Ask your Russell-Miller representative, or jobber, 


about American Beauty Cake Flour. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING C0. : 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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hesives used , 


Write, wire or phone 
for latest quotations 


MENTE & co., INC. 


Box 1098 
SAVANNAH 


And no wonder! 
sturdy, attractive bags—and the yard- 
age obtained (over a yard in every bag) 
is prized by thrifty housewives for mak- 


and home. 


Band or spot labels 
—both easily re» 


moved because of 
the special ad- 


ing all sorts of pretty 
things for the family 


yy 










housewives demand... 


Smart millers have discovered that their 
customers like Mente Dainty Print Bags! 
They make strong, 


HOUSTON 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











Name . 
Address 


Cit 





Kindly Check 


Type of 


Business 


The Northwestern Miller 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter immediately my subscription to 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(] One year $4 


C1) Bill me 


1) Two 


years $7 


Bill my firm (© 1am sending payment 


naan | 
a 


Management 
) Production 
) Sales or Office 


FLOUR 
UTOR 


() Jobber 


DISTRIB- 0) Broker 
} \ © Wholesale 


Grocer 


2 Grain Firm 


Bakery 
(10 Wholesale 
1) Retail 





Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the , o York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Low Close Close 
Mar. Mar. 
6, 13, 
--1952-53—, 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Inc. 363% 28% 30 29% 
Allis-Chalmers 563%, 40% 4% 56% 
Pid. $3.25 . 112 89% 111 112 
Am, Cyanamid .. 136 71% 135 135 
i. svsecnrvss 204 171 248 229 
A-D-M Oo. ..... 60 454%, 416% 45% 
Borden ere oe 57% 56% 
Burry Bis. Corp.. 5% 3% ree 4% 
Cont. Bak. Co. 23% 17 23%, 23% 
Pfd. $5.50 .. 99 92 93% 94% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 79% 66 68 68 
, * ae 186 165 165% 165% 
Cream of Wheat. 29% 25 264% 27% 
Dow Chemical .. 119% 39% 410 395% 
Pfd. $4 A .... L1L1L% 99 101% 101 
Gen, Baking Co. 164% 13% 14 14% 
Pid, $8 - 162 149 152 153 
Gen. Foods ( orp. 54 40! 53% 54 
ria. $3.50 .... 105 90 91%, 91% 
Gen, Mills, Ine... 65% 53% 57 56% 
Pid. 334% 124% 107% 121 121% 
Pfd. 5% ...... 128 114% 114% 114% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 155 116% 155 135 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” . 11% 9%, 11% 11% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y., 
Pid. $8 . 175 i129 1475 
Merck & Co, 39% 22 22% 22 
Pfd. $3.50 101 R21 84% 86 
Pid. $4 aa . 122% 384 1054, 104 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 375% 29%, 36% 37% 
Pid. $7 . 1845, 161% 163% 165% 
Novadel-Agene .. 26% 125% 25% 26% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 39 31 354%, 35% 
Pfd. $4 ... 106% 98 993, 100% 
Pr. & Gi amble . 80 634, 6Ii% 67% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 37% 2754 O35 B54 
Quaker Oats Co. 48 28 2954 29% 
Pid. $6 ere 136%, 144 141%, 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 103 87 89 89 
St. Regis P. Co.. 234% 111% 21% 22 
Pfd. $4.40 96 89 91% 9Y% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 28% 21% 28% 28% 
Ptd. $4.50 . 96 BO, 864, 86% 
$Sterling Drug 163%, 33% 33% 34% 
Pfd. $3.50 104% 90 91% 90% 
Sunsh. Bis., Ine. 70 56 68% 69% 
United Biscuit 
of America 36% 2954 35% 36% 
Pid. $4.50 .... 109 101 107 107 
Victor Ch. Wks... 34% 2644 26% 27% 
Pftd, $3.50 . 100% 89 90%, 9034 
Ward Baking Co. 23% 1i% 22% 23% 
Warrants 9% 5M 9% 9% 
Pid. $5.50 110%, 98 101% 100 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Eley. Co. 14 15¥ 
+Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. ........ i’ 19 
*standard Milling Co. 10% it 


+Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Inc, 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded March 13: 
Bid 


155 


Asked 
Gir, A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 155% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York 22% 22%, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $5 Pfd. . 102% 104 
Omar, Ine. : ‘ 19% 19% 
Wagner Baking Cx o. 8Y% 8%, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108 110 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
Feb. Mar 
2%, 6, 
-1952-53 1953 1953 
Canada Bread 4 2% 3 3 

“4. B 51 7 50 50 
Can, Food Prod. 4 2% 3.15 % 

A ™% 4 7 7 

Pfa. - 62 19% 61 58 
Catelli Food, A 1954 12 17% 18 
Consol. Bakeries. 10% 6% 8, 9 
Federal Grain 18% 12% 165% 1% 

Pfd. 26 223, 26 2514 
Gen. Bakeries 6 3 5 5 
Inter-City Bak. 15 13 15 14 
Lake of the Woods 37 28 334 33 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 TH, 8 7%, 

Pfd, . 90 80% 864% 87 
Ogilvie Flour 37 23%, 3014 30% 

Pfd. 160 140% 145 160 
St. Lawrence Fl. 120 163 120 120 
Toronto Eleys. 15 13 13 13 
United Grain, A 18% 16% 17% #18 
George Weston 30 19 29% 30 

Pid. 4%% 96 89 94% 95 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Can. Bakeries . 12 12%, 
Catelli Food, B ‘a - 23% 
Inter. Mig., Pfd.* ae 87 89 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 138 
McCabe Grain, A . wy, 12%, 
McCabe Grain, B sagan 12 
Mid Pac. Grain .. 11", 
Reliance Grain ............ 20 
Standard Brands . pias 27% 287% 


*U.S. funds. 
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ELEVATOR BUILDS ADDITION 

HOOKER, OKLA. — A 50,000-bu. 
addition is being built by the Hooker 
Equity Exchange elevator here at a 
cost of approximately $40,000. Work 
is scheduled to be finished by harvest 
time. 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
10008 0, (eam @ OF 


Dicluth, Minnesote 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














SUPERIOR 
PACKAGING 


for the 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta 

New Orleans 
Dollas 

St. Lovis 

Denver 

los Angeles 
Kansas City, Kons 


Minneapolis 

New York City 
347 Madison Ave 
Winter Haven, Flo 


MILLING 
INDUSTRY 
since 


1870 


San Francisco 
Phoenix 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange Moves 
to New Quarters 


LOS ANGELES—tThe Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange has moved into new 
quarters in the I. W. Hellman Build- 
ing, Fourth and Main Streets, the 
third home it has occupied in that 
building since its founding in 1913. 

Furnishings and equipment were 
moved to the new quarters on the 
fifth floor, and the section of the old 
building formerly occupied by the ex- 
change will be torn down for a park- 
ing lot. 

The exchange handles an average of 
60 cars of grain daily, 85° of which 
go into the feed trade. Membership 
totals 69, plus 15 associate member- 
ships. M. R. Morgan, manager of the 
local Kerr Gifford & Co. office, is 
president of the exchange. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN EXPORTS UP 
FROM PREVIOUS WEEK 
WINNIPEG—Upwards of 3 mil- 
lion bushels of Canadian wheat and 
flour were worked for export last 
week, representing an increase of 
some 200,000 bu. over the previous 
week. About half of the total was 
made up of flour exports with the 
bulk of the total Class 2 sales. Of 
the wheat total of 1,721,000 bu. sales 
were split almost equally between 
those for IWA account and Class 2. 
The IWA wheat purchases of 1,463,- 
000 bu. were made up as follows: 
U.K. 597,000 bu., Ireland 219,000 bu., 
Norway 168,000 bu., Egypt 347,000 
bu. and Peru 132,000 bu. The bulk 
of Class 2 sales went to Brazil which 
took 1,025,000. The remaining 233,000 
bu. went to Norway. 


) 


Class 2 flour sales for the week 
exceeded substantially the sales made 
on IWA account. Of the total flour 
sales, equivalent to 1,563,000 bu. of 
wheat, IWA sales amounted to only 
335,000 bu. which went in small lots 
to Philippine Islands, Guatemala, 
Trinidad, Venezuela, British Guiana, 
Belgian Congo, Bahamas, Bermuda, 
Barbados, Dominican Republic, Singa- 
pore, Haiti, Greece and Surinam. Of 
the Class 2 sales of 1,228,000 bu. 
Egypt was a heavy buyer taking up- 
wards of 1 million bushels. The re- 
mainder consisted of a number of 
small parcels going to Tahiti, Domin- 
ican Republic, Colombia, Trieste, 
Hong Kong, Ecuador, Malaya, Singa- 
pore, Tangier, Gold Coast, El] Salva- 
dor, Philippines, Portuguese India, 
Siam, Sierra Leone, Guatemala and 
Madeira 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


2 INJURED MEN RECOVER 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Jim 
Conrad and Bill Weathers of Hutchin- 
son, who were seriously injured Feb. 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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4 in the blast which rocked the big 
elevator of the Collingwood Grain 
Co. here, were dismissed from hos- 
pitals March 8 after being confined 
32 days. Most of Mr. Weathers body 
was burned and thousands of grains 
of wheat were imbedded in his skin. 
Mr. Conrad was burned severely over 
much of his body. Each has incom- 
pletely healed leg burns. The blast 
took three lives. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DRIED EGG PRODUCTION 
TAKES SHARP DECLINE 
WASHINGTON—The quantity of 
liquid egg produced during January 
totaled 20,535,000 Ib. compared with 
23,327,000 Ib. in January last year 
and the 1947-51 average of 29,736,000 
lb., the Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics reports. The quantity produced 
for drying was much less than a year 
ago and accounts for all the decrease 

in total production from last year. 
Dried egg production during Janu- 
uary totaled 442,000 lb. compared 
with 1,073,000 lb. last year and the 
average of 3,992,000 lb. Production 
consisted of 91,000 lb. of dried whole 
egg, 72,000 lb. of dried albumen and 





during January last year consisted of 
17,000 .lb. of dried whole egg and 
423,000 lb. of dried albumen and 633,- 


000 Ib. of dried volk. from Nebraska wheat has excellent 
The quantity of frozen egg pro- mixing tolerance, 


duced during January totaled 18,062,- strength and ease of handling. For * 98% 
000 lb. compared with 17,936,000 Ib UNIFORMLY fine baking, choose 0 
a year earlier and the 1947-51 aver- : 4 is , ; - 
age for the month of 13,766,000 Ib. | Nebraska quality. More than *98%< Ripe tcgyer oan 
Frozen egg stocks decreased 15 mil- of the wheats grown in Nebraska are lion bushels is of vari 


lion pounds during January compared 
with a decrease of 14 million pounds 


a year earlier and the average de- milling and baking characteristics. Improvement Assn. and 


crease of 16 million pounds. 





Plain and Self-Rising 


LOWELL MICHIGAN 





LEADS IN BAKING QUALITY 


Flour Milled From “Nebraska Wheat 


279,000 Ib. of dried yolk. Production Consistently Makes Good Bread 


This year —as in every year — flour 


varieties approved for their desirable 


For turther information, address inquiries to 


Michigan Soft Wheat Flour NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSN. 


An Association of Commercial and Agricultural J 


King M illing Company Organizations Promoting Higher Quality Grains 


THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE LINCOLN |, NEBRASKA 








Again this year 


NEBRASKA WHEAT 


desirable baking 





eties that are approved 
by the Nebraska Grain 


rate “good” to “excel 
lent” in milling and 
baking characteristics. 




















A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 











‘DIAMOND D” Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. We specialise in 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


from Montana Spring Wheat MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS . 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 Holland Engraving Co. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING Since 1856 Kansas City, Missouri 





designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 























GRAIN CO 


The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 









ete 





RPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Manager 










TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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BOOKS— 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN 
AND GRAIN PRODUCTS . . Richard 7. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, practical experi- 
ence in modern methods of insect control. A textbook and manual for those en- 
gaged in storage, shipping and processing of grain. 245 pages, $3 25 
6x9, photooffset, 1952 edition is of the 1950 revision.................... . 


EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION, Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation’s Business. This book gives 
proven pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of 
time and energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with 
employers, employees and fellow executives, the art of self command, 6 00 
the use and timing of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages..... s 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETER- 
MINATION . . . . . . B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines 
assay methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. 
Has comprehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin 
assays. Animal, microbiologjcal and chemical or physical methods are given for 
each vitamin for which satisfactory procedures are available. $2 00 
113 pages, 81x11, offset, illustrated. Copyright, 1948.................-- 5 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD . . . Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after 
years of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling 
industry. The early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of 
man and the relationship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The tech- 
nical development of the milling industry, and the contributions of inventors 
and technicians follow and the final chapters discuss the business side of milling 
and in a chapter “Looking Forward.” Excellent illustrations, $7 50 
and bibliographical references of great value .........-...--:5--++0++05 s 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE 
SHOOTER... .. . ByA. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, 
now in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $4 00 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur..............0.0-e eee eee eens . oe 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and 
Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and prac- 
tical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which $4 00 
the baker cap increase sales and improve his product’s quality........... s 


Reader Service Department 


The Northwestern Miller 


ORDER FROM 


118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 















TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


Wesdom 
WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS “ame” 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Protein 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alab 











N N 
Jones-]LerreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILI ’ ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 





Formula Feeds Used 
More Extensively 
by Dairy Farmers 

WASHINGTON — Formula feeds 
made up a significantly larger portion 
of total U.S. dairy feed consumption 
in 1952 than in 1951, a report of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
veals. 

USDA statistics show that last 
year 30.3% of the total concentrate 
ration fed to milk cows in herds kept 
by USDA dairy reporters was for- 
mula feed. In 1951, formula feeds 
comprised 26.7% of the total dairy 
ration. 

This increase in usage of formula 
feeds in relation to grains and 
straight ingredients continues a trend 
which started in 1950, when formula 
feeds made up 26.2% of the total. 

The jump of 3.6 percentage points 
recorded for 1952 over 1951 was the 
largest yearly increase shown in the 
USDA statistics, which go back to 
1944. 

In the South, where summer 
drouths cut crop yields and depleted 
farm feed reserves, the change 
toward increased use of formula feeds 
was much sharper than in other 
areas. In the south Atlantic states, 
usage increased 10% and in the south 
central area almost 25%. 

Aside from these major changes, 
the concentration of formula feed use 
was very much the same as in other 
years, with heavy reliance by dairy- 
men on these feeds noted in the north 
Atlantic region and smaller propor- 
tionate use in the grain surplus north 
central regions. 


Other Components 


Other principal components of the 
concentrate ration nationally were 
corn 32.2%, oats 22%, barley 2.9%, 
wheat 1%, cottonseed meal and cot- 
tonseed 1.6%, linseed meal 1%, soy- 
beans or soybean meal 1.5%, gluten 
feed or meal .4%, millfeed 3% and 
miscellaneous other feeds 4.1%. 

The USDA report, “Rations Fed to 
Milk Cows in 1952,” also includes the 
following facts about dairy feeding: 

During 1952 milk cows on USS. 
farms were fed 17% million tons of 
grain and other concentrates, about 
nine tenths of which was fed on farms 
where milk or cream was sold. Val- 
ued at $3.75 cwt., these concentrate 
rations were worth nearly $1% bil- 
lion. The annual quantity fed per cow 
averaged 1,628 lb., or about 30 Ib. 
per cwt. of milk produced. Seasonally, 
the quantity fed per 100 lb. of milk 
ranged from a low of 20 lb. in June 
to a high of 40 lb. in January. The 
value of concentrate rations fed per 
100 Ib. of milk produced in 1952 av- 
eraged $1.14, up 9¢ from 1951. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A |— 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















H. C. MEINING 


Bé. of Trade © 
mee & CO. cuicaco su 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 





St. Joseph, Mo. 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 


You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 

















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


FeO ds Es OO Re Ou Or 


Minneapolis, Minn 
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CHASE BAG COMPANY 


has 


over LOO years experience 
in making bags 
for 


the milling industry 


sar COTTON * BURLAP » MULTIWALL PAPER - CONSUMER SIZE PAPER BAGS 
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~ CHASE Bac Company , 


RAL SALES OFFICES 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
: {D SALES OFFICES STRATEGIC 


30 BRANCHE 














MIGHTY MILLER OF HULL—The 


late great Joseph Rank came to 
America half a century ago, and as 
had been the case with his great 
compatriot, Charles Dickens, he 
found little to like or to praise. The 
impression he left behind him when 
he went home may be judged by the 
sarcasm that came not long after- 
ward from the pen of The North- 
western Miller's editor, who wrote: 

“American millers will be immense- 
ly flattered to learn that, after all, 
their great trans-Atlantic competitor, 
who, not long since, did the U.S. the 
distinguished honor of visiting its 
rude shores, the very eminent, very 
successful and very self-congratula- 
tory Mr. Rank, miller, of Hull, Eng- 
land, has found something to admire 
in their poor land. It will be remem- 
bered that, after his visit to America, 
this very righteous gentleman caused 
himself to be delivered of a lecture 
under the auspices of a church schoo] 
in a provincial English town. In his 
remarks he had no good word for the 
country he had travelled over and 
nothing better than carping criticism 
for the people he had met and who 
entertained him. Since this event, 
which was commented upon in these 
columns shortly after its occurrence, 
the mighty miller of Hull has had 
time to think it all over and he has, 
at last, discovered one thing in the 
U.S. which he admires and would 
fain see imitated in his own land. 
This discovery was too important to 
keep to himself and hence he confided 
it to his fellow millers. 

“At the recent convention of the 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers, held at Folkestone, the 
discussion turned upon protection and 
free trade. During it, the mighty 
miller of Hull found his opportunity 
and impressively informed the meet- 
ing that since his visit to America, 
that ‘land of protection,’ he had be- 
come a thorough protectionist. This 
announcement must have made a 
tremendous impression. During its de- 
livery, it is quite certain that no dog 
in Folkestone barked. Friends of free 
trade in England—and from the re- 
ports of Mr. Chamberlain’s recent ex- 
perience it would seem that there are 
a few left—must have felt a distinct 
and terrific shock. Even across the 
Atlantic the echo of the great man’s 
words has created a profound sensa- 
tion. 

“A British miller—a mighty Brit- 
ish miller—after serious considera- 
tion of the subject, having visited 
America and looked into its condi- 
tion, calmly, seriously and impres- 
sively announces himself a convert 
to the policy of protection. Farewell, 
free trade, your days are numbered. 
Truly, the Dutch have captured Hol- 
land. The captious critic may perhaps 
wonder how much of the gentleman's 
conversion to protection is due to his 
observations while in the U.S. and 
how much to his one year’s experience 
in milling under the discriminating 
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corn duty during which it is rumored 
he made more money than he ever 
dreamed of making before. Further, 
the same cynic may speculate on the 
possibility of the same change of 
heart occurring even if the mighty 
miller had remained at home. The 
American miller will not, however, 
indulge in such criticism or specula- 
tion. It is enough for him to know 
that the great man of Hull, on ma- 
ture reflection, finds something to 
admire in this otherwise wretched 
land where the ‘tramways’ are not 
equal to those of Hull, the mill ma- 
chinery is old and lumbering com- 
pared to the graceful and modern de- 
vices of merry England and the mill- 
ers themselves require to be taught 
that ‘there is something higher and 
better to seek after than the al- 
mighty dollar.’ It is true that, for 
their part, the American millers are 
not particularly enamored of pro- 
tection; they have had enough and 
just a little too much of it and are 
quite ready to exchange it for fair 
trade, but if the mighty miller of 
Hull found even that to admire, they 
are sufficiently flattered and pleased 
not to question his choice of things 
admirable. The distinguished patron- 
age and gracious approval of Him of 
Hull is the biggest endorsement old 
Protection has received for 20 years. 

“Incidental to the announcement 
of his conversion to protection, the 
m.m. of H. has permitted another 
thing concerning him to escape into 
publicity which has cast a gloom over 
all Britain. If, IF understand, the 
duties on wheat and flour had been 
maintained he would probably have 
built a large mill in London! Con- 
trariwise, since a perverse and hard- 
hearted government has persisted in 
remitting the duties he ain’t a goin’ 
to do it! So there! This shows how 
hard Chancellor Ritchie has _ hit 
British industries by his reckless con- 
duct. London, poor old London, will 
have to struggle along without the 
m.m. of H.’s large mill and her peo- 








ple will be forced to eat bread made 
from the same flours they have been 
getting. This will be a bitter disap- 
pointment to them no doubt and will 
be a sad blow to the whole empire. 
There is but one compensating cir- 
cumstance connected with this griev- 
ous disappointment. The proud city 
of Hull will continue to enjoy a mo- 
nopoly of her mighty and masterful 
miller. London’s loss is Hull’s gain. 


“The mighty miller of ancient Hull 
Arose upon his legs, 

And spake thus to the miller men, 
As sure as eggs is eggs. 

Says he, ‘Since I have been abroad 
Strange countries for to see 

I have become extremely wise 
So listen unto me. 

I am convinced, a tax on flour, 
Imported from without, 

Can hardly fail to do us good 
So I protection shout. 

I furthermore asseverate, 
That, had that good tax stayed, 

I would have built a monster mill 
All in the Lunnon trade. 

But since the tax is snatched away 
And we are left forlorn 

I build no mill in Lunnon town 
As sure as you are born.’ 

The mighty miller of ancient Hull 
Sat down again in gloom 

And tears and groans and sighs 

and moans 
Re-echoed thro’ the room.” 
* * * 


EDITOR’S NOTE: When Mr. 
Rank read these words he was not 
pleased. He protested to the editor 
of The Northwestern Miller that in 
other utterances to his home people 
after his return from the journey to 
America he made friendly and com- 
plimentary remarks about America 
and American milling methods. Sev- 
eral thousand words were bandied 
back and forth in the leisurely man- 
ner of those days—most of them ap- 
pearing in print—and finally there 
was something of a handclasp across 
the embittered Atlantic. 





““Peg-Leg Green of Lightnin’ Struck,” said Old Dad Fetchit 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, “has been in an awful sweat 










- would go to smash. 


lately tryin’ to think up a better 
scheme for the guv’ment to use 
sin supportin’ wheat prices and 
~ financin’ 
other day he was down here all 


farm Cadillacs. The 
petered out an’ said he was 
jes’ about ready to give it up 
an’ like as not the guv’ment 
‘Peg, 
says I, ‘did you ever take a 


—=>. good slant at a houn’ dawg 


an’ note that maybe he’ll be 


layin’ in ee sun or maybe he’ll be layin’ in the shade, but 
wherever he is he gets a power of comfort out of not worryin’ 
hisself about no dawg’s fleas but his own?’” 
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& & & RATIONING PSYCHOL- 
OGY—Less tea is drunk by Britons 
now that they can get all they want. 
Since rationing of the leaf was ended 
Oct. 5, per capita consumption has 
fallen from the 3 oz. weekly permit- 
ted under rationing to less than 234 
oz. now. The London director of a 
tea-growing firm with plantations in 
South India and Ceylon explains the 
phenomenon this way: “The public 
feels a psychological urge to buy up 
a full ration whether it’s wanted or 
not. Now that tea isn’t rationed the 
public is buying only as much as it 
really wants.”—Wall Street Journal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Einkorn, the parent wheat, gives a 
low yield by comparison with many 
of the later hybrids, and its grains 
are dark and somewhat bitter, in 
need of leaching; but it can grow 
on relatively poor soils, as in hilly 
regions and on arid forest-cleared 
lands. It was cultivated in the upper 
region between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates and on into north Syria, 
in the area covered by the Tell Halaf 
culture, and also in central Asia 
Minor, and possibly somewhat later 
(about 3000 B.C.) at Troy on the 
Hellespont.—“Flour for Man’s Bread: 
A History of Milling,” University of 
Minnesota Press. 
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THE MERRY WEEVIL 

Flour weevils are again infesting ship- 
ments to Europe.—News report. 

The bear has vanished from the 

trails, 

With all his ursine clan 

In mountain fastnesses he quails 

Before great, conquering man. 

He huddles safe away from sight 

Amid the canyons dim, 

For all the old-time zip and fight 

Is frightened out of him. 





The tiger who, serene and calm, 
Was wont to lie at ease 

Beneath the shadow of the palm, 
Has taken to the trees. 

To live out his allotted span 

Of years he has to hide 

Afar from human sight, for man 
Has got him terrified. 


No longer dares the crocodile 

To thrust his wrinkled nose 
Above the waters of the Nile 

For fear of human foes. 

No more to snatch a living meal 
His serried fangs are bared, 

Like traps of supertempered steel— 
For man has got him scared. 


The weevil, on the other hand, 

With his accustomed vim, 

Still devastates our floury land, 

For man has not scared him. 

And with his children, and his wife, 

He eats our flour unharmed; 

Though millers daily seek his life, 

He’s not the least alarmed. 

—Harvey E. Yantis in The North- 
western Miller of 25 Years Ago 
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THE POSTAL DEFICIT PROBLEM 


LTHOUGH Congress at its present session 
yn find no solution for the perennial Post- 
office deficit problem it seems clear that some 
approach will be made to it. Former Postmaster 
General Donaldson had no other remedy to pro- 
pose save sharp increases in postal rates—for 
example, a 100% increase in second class rates 
which apply to newspapers and magazines. Actu- 
ally, a 30% increase was made effective. 

The problem, however, is by no means so 
simple as to be remediable by merely raising rates. 
It involves economies of operation that have 
been repeatedly suggested but never attempted. 
It involves methods of distributing costs over the 
various mail classifications and services. But above 
all it involves the whole philosophy of the postal 
service. 

The primary purpose of the Postoffice organ- 
ization is the delivery of personal messages, public 
information and business communications in re- 
tainable form to all sections of the country. This 
service is performed by the government at a 
nominal charge in the interest of the people as a 
whole and regardless of the expense of handling 
an individual piece of mail. 

During 175 years the activities of the Post- 
office Department have grown into an operation 
which in addition to letter mail includes many 
supplemental services. It has grown to the point 
of where the total mail this year will be about 50 
billion pieces. Yet the facts and potentials of this 
great system, used constantly by Americans, are 
appreciated by but a handful of them. 

There is a widespread feeling that Postoffice 
operations represent in part the payment of two 
kinds of subsidy—one to certain users of the 
postal services and one to the _ transportation 
industries. Whether this belief is correct rests 
upon the fundamental concept of the public 
purpose of the Postoffice. Is it a service, is it a 
business or is it a combination of the two? 
Certainly the income is less than the expenditures, 
but this fact does not necessarily mean that the 
deficit is a subsidy. Before any decision can be 
reached in this regard there must first be careful 
survey and decision regarding the fundamental 
concept or reason for the Postoffice. Then cost 
accounting must be devised which will fairly indi- 
cate the responsibility for the expense. And, finally, 
a separate decision must be made respecting each 
individual type of service: should it be self-sus- 
taining, should it be a partial subsidy, or should 
it be a legitimate government expense like the 
departmental activities in connection with agri- 
culture, commerce, labor, etc.? Only when such 
information has been determined can this trouble- 
some problem be resolved. 

Some or all of these approaches to a solution 
of the problem may be made through legislation 
recently passed by the Senate, which provides the 
funds for a proper consideration of policies which 
primarily are congressional responsibility. Simul- 
taneously Postmaster General Summerfield will 
study operating efficiency, making use of the 
services of Robert Heller Associates, the manage- 
ment engineering firm which undertook the Post- 
office study for the Hoover Commission. 

Publishers, along with their advertisers in the 
vast segments of business and industry which are 
large users of postal service, have a vital interest 
in the whole matter. They are not concerned, 
primarily, with keeping rates down, though pro- 
posed increases in many cases would be financially 
fatal. They are much more concerned with settling 
once and for all the question of policy. 

There is complete absence of any clear-cut 
governmental philosophy as to the coordination 
and control of postal revenues and expenses. While 
the Postoffice was taken over from the British 
Crown in 1774 and has been operated by our 
government ever since, there has never been an 
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official declaration of whether it is a service or a 
business. But actually, though no declaration has 
been made, the Postoffice for a hundred years and 
more has been operated primarily as a service 
and not as a business. Is it not reasonable, there- 
fore, to think that the federal government should 
permanently assume a part of the cost, just as it 
now assumes the cost of its various other govern- 
ment services to the country? If Congress would 
definitely declare that the Postoffice does have 
these service characteristics and then if it would 
decide that the federal government should assume, 
for example, just 25% of the total cost as the 
public part of the expense—and this certainly 
seems modest enough—then the alleged postal 
deficit would disappear, for that 25% figure would 
be about $600 million and that is approximately 
the amount of the deficit. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE FAST THAT ISN’T BROKEN 

S everyone knows, the word “breakfast” sig- 

nifies the breaking of a fast that has pre- 
vailed since the final meal of the previous day. 
But for altogether too many people the fast is 
not properly broken at the proper time. The day’s 
fast may be delayed until the moment of that 
pernicious new-fangled thing called the coffee 
break, or it may be postponed until the noon hour. 
Meantime, in either case, the human engine is 
running on an empty gas tank. 

Curtiss H. Scott, president of the American 
Bakers Assn., wonders if breakfast is a vanishing 
institution. It isn’t anything like what it used to 
be, at any rate, when nearly everybody stoked up 
heartily for the day’s work and took plenty of time 
for it. The leisure and the family companionship 
were a moral and psychological fortification for 
what was ahead and a physical foundation for the 
manual labor that was the general lot. Less of the 
latter, of course, is needed in our push-button era, 
but there is more need of the former. Whereas 
the old work day was vigorous and unharried, the 
new work day is strenuous and nerve-wracking. 
It cannot be faced satisfactorily on an empty 
stomach, or on a cup of coffee and a cigarette. 

“Is it any wonder,” asks Mr. Scott, “that with 
workers lacking the proper nourishment the mod- 
ern office work day developed as it did—the 10 
o'clock coffee call, the frequent trips to the wash 
room, the stuffy feeling after lunch and the decline 
in energy in mid-afternoon? Believe it or not, 
nutritional science has found that every one of 
those accepted patterns is caused by inadequate 
breakfast. 

“Science has found that. the stuffy feeling after 
mid-day is caused by eating a full meal when 
the body has been weakened by lack of previous 
nourishment. If the full meal is lunch, then the 
cause of the trouble is breakfast. 

“The modern habit of eating breakfast on the 
run, or just having a cup of coffee and a cigarette, 
has helped set the pattern of office operations. It 
accounts for inefficiency, jangled nerves, lack of 
energy and spirit, slowed reactions and dulled 
wits. In fact, any man today who wants to get 
the jump on others can do it simply by having a 
good breakfast. 

“Does your secretary make an_ increasing 
number of mistakes as the afternoon wears on? 
Does a cup of coffee give her a quick but short- 
lived pickup in energy and spirits? Then the 
chances are she isn’t getting the proper breakfast.” 


Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, professor of human 
nutrition at the University of Nebraska, whose 
work in restoring bread to its rightful place in 
the diet is well known to the breadstuffs industries 
and is becoming increasingly well known to the 
nutritional world, says: “We can't do a day's work 
or earn a day's salary if we don’t start until noon 

there is not enough time. Working all morning 
without eating breakfast is like spending money 
before we earn it. Then each meal or pay check 
must go to make up a deficit instead of giving us 
some working capital for the time ahead.” 

The evil manifests itself in more places than 
the workshop. The child in school suffers along 
with the rest of the family. A boy’s appetite is 
likely to be pretty durable even under the handi- 
cap of a catch-as-catch-can breakfast, but teenage 
girls don’t do so well. Sadye F. Adelson of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economies finds that the girls not 
only hearty appetites than the boys 
but that they fall a prey to the slimming manias of 
their older sisters and their cousins and their aunts. 
They skip breakfast, eat skimpy lunches, or omit 
such valuable foods as bread and milk. Then they 
wash out this dieting by joining the crowd at the 
soda fountain or the snack bar. 

All in all, it’s a dispiriting and even alarming 
spectacle. No wonder the baking industry has 
taken serious account of it. Much can be done by 
the national breakfast promotion program now 
under way, a program long overdue and clamoring 
for activation. The breadstuffs industries, of 
course, have a vital stake in the matter, but as in 
all bread promotion they can rest in good con- 
science upon the certain knowledge that as they 
succeed in supplying more bread to the table they 
contribute to better diet and better health. 


have less 


———- BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


“Viewed from any angle,” wrote the editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 25 years ago, “it is evi- 
dent that flour milling can get in step with na- 
tional prosperity only by adjusting its rate of 
production to the fixed limits of consumption 
of its products. It cannot go on blindly attack- 
ing a consuming market which does not exist, 
and thereby inviting destruction through reac- 
tion from its own competitive efforts. It must 
find somewhere in the equation of supply and 
demand a point of stabilization of production 
and price return, a point at which existing mills 
can supply the known demand for flour with a 
return in some degree commensurate with the 
earnings of other American industry. Only by so 
doing can it contribute its proportion and also 
receive its share of the national prosperity cre- 
ated out of production and consumption of goods.” 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


THE “WELFARE CLAUSE” ABUSED 


ECAUSE the Preamble of the Constitution 
B says it was adopted “to promote the general 
welfare,” every do-gooder who has descended on 
Washington in the past 20 years has defended his 
pet project as constitutional under the so-called 
“welfare clause.” 

The result has been to entangle the federal 
government in an endless series of works and 
missions which should have been handled by state 
and local governments. All this has helped increase 
federal employment from 622,000 in 1932 to more 
than 2,500,000 today. It has helped to boost federal 
expenditures from $4,659,000,000 in 1932 to an 
estimated $74,593,000,000 in the 
year. 

The cost of 


current fiscal 


this great bureaucracy is more 
than the economy can support and remain pros- 
perous. The only way to curtail its expenditures 
is to bring government back home so that state 
and local governments can handle their own 
public services. That’s what the Founding Fathers 
intended them to do, a fact which now seems to 
be remembered in Washington for the first time 
in two forgetful decades. 
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La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





“Golden Loaf” 


T he Flour with Pon oar and 
Trouble left out 
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TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 





GARLAND MILLS 


INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 














ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atienta, Georgie Chicago, Ill. 





Dalles, Texas 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canede 








CINCINNATI FEED MEN 
HEAR THREE SPEAKERS 


CINCINNATI—Various phases of 
the feed industry were discussed by 
three speakers at a monthly dinner 
meeting of the Cincinnati Feed Club 
March 2 in the Cincinnati Club. 
Chairman Sherwood Williams pre- 
sided, and 60 members and guests 
were present. 

Paul B. Curtis, associate chemist, 
Indiana State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, La Fayette, pointed 
out the progress made in the develop- 
ment of feed formulas since 1928, 
when sales of ingredient and for- 
mula feeds were equal. The present 
ratio, he said, is 22% for straight in- 
gredient feeds and 78% for formula 
feeds. 

“There will be twice as much feed 
sold this year as in 1942, and this 
large increase is due to the develop- 
ment of formula feeds, backed by 
studies in animal nutrition,” Mr. Cur- 
tis said. 

Bruce Poundstone, Kentucky De- 
partment of Agriculture, Lexington, 
reviewed feed control work and de- 
clared that “if it were not for in- 
spection services, you in the feed 
business would be forced to set up 
your own service. It is much better 
to have some outside agency do this.” 

W. S. Thompson, Ohio specialist in 
charge of feeds and fertilizers, said 
the feed industry is doing a good job 
of mixing drugs in its products, but 
he suggested simplification of meth- 
ods of registration. 

Chairman Williams announced the 
names of candidates for the annual 
election April 6. They are: 

“Pellet” ticket: Chairman, Samuel 
J. Thompson, Ubiko Milling Co.; co- 
chairman, Edward C. Cohan, Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; sec- 
retary-treasurer, John F. Young, 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., and direc- 
tors, J. R. Harrington, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., and A. J. MacGregor, 
Kentucky Chemical Industries, Inc. 
Campaign chairman is Donald W. 
Burres, Phospo Calci Dide Co. 

“Mash” ticket: Chairman, Mr. 
Thompson; co-chairman, Frederic 
Emmert, F. L. Emmert Co.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. Young, and direc- 
tors, Ed. G. Koehl, Ed. G. Koehl Co., 
Inc., and Carl A. Pollak, Werthan 
Bag Co. Campaign manager is C. T. 
Ater, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


“PERFECT SHIPPING” MEETING 

MINNEAPOLIS—In promotion of 
the 17th annual “perfect shipping 
campaign” the educational commit- 
tees of the Junior and Senior Traffic 
Clubs of Minneapolis, in cooperation 
with the Northwest Shippers Advis- 
ory Board, will conduct a “perfect 
shipping meeting” in the Nicollet Ho- 
tel here, March 24, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA LADIES’ 
GROUP CONDUCTS PANEL 
PITTSBURGH—tThe Ladies Auxi- 

liary of the Retail Master Bakers 

Association of Western Pennsylvania, 

at its recent meeting, heard a panel 

discussion on “Proper Packaging and 

Handling of Orders in Retail Bak- 

eries.”” Members of the panel were 

Mrs. Herman Knell, Knell Bakery; 

Mrs. John Knaus, Knaus Bakery; 

Mrs. Edward Kollar, Steinmetz Bak- 

ery, Carnegie, with Mrs. Gustave 

Mantsch, Blue Bonnet Bakery, Brook- 

line as moderator. 

This panel agreed that a triplicate 
filing system was best for retail bak- 
eries, With one order for the customer, 
one for the file and one for the shop. 
The fancy and strong packaging used 
by downtown bakeries, the panel 
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agreed, was not needed in the neigh- 
borhood retail bakery, because pa- 
trons do not travel far and travel is 
not as congested. 

Mrs. Gustave Mantsch, vice presi- 
dent, presided at the meeting, as the 
president Mrs. Amelie Harner, Jenny 
Lee Bake Shops, McKees_ Rocks, 
became the mother of a daughter, 
Mary Theresa, recently. 

The retail Master Bakers member- 
ship joined the Ladies Auxiliary re- 
cently for an evening dinner and 
musical comedy, ‘‘Best Foot For- 
ward,” at the Pittsburgh Playhouse. 
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Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


ishels 


Capacity, 16,000 Bi 











FOR QUA'ITY Flay 


Hubbard “!!'":: 


OR AND ECONOMY 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
Guerywhere 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omahe ouston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B, C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha promote 
i : ni 
w+ ae = 
eae Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 





MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 


EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building e¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











WEA 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Valle 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
HEAR SANITATION TALK 


PITTSBURGH—tThe Retail Master 
Bakers Assn. of Western Pennsyl- 
vania met for evening dinner at the 
Elks Club recently with Joseph Au- 
mer, Aumer Bakery, president of the 
association, presiding at the business 
meeting in the afternoon. Eighty 
members took part in the social hour 
after the evening dinner. 

James McNally, McNally Bakery, 
Aspinwall, chairman, introduced the 
speaker, William Weitzel, Common- 
wealth Sanitation Co. Mr. Weitzel in 
his address told the bakers that 
“sanitation is just as important in 
the successful operation of a bake 
shop as quality products and prices.” 

The association received word that 
Pittsburgh Night would be celebratea 
at the St. Louis American Retail 
Bakers Assn. Convention in the Stan 
Musial Restaurant. Stan Musial is a 
former Donora, Pa., resident. John 
Richey, Richey Bakery, Uniontown, 
in charge of Tri-state reservations for 
the convention, announced that reser- 
vations now exceed the 100 mark. 

South Vocational High School has 
begun an advanced cake decoration 
course, Paul Scheuermann, Sherman 
Bakery, Wilkinsburg, chairman of the 
trade extension courses, announced. 

Ray Bezila, Winters Bakery, mem- 
bership chairman and his committee 
announced the new members: Glenn 


Renninger, Cake Box, Uniontown; 
Carl Kietter, Kietter Bakery; Ed 
Hayner, Hayner Bakery, Wilkins- 


burg; Ed Remolt, Eddie’s Bakery, 
Brookline and Thomas Marlin, Paper 
Products Co. 
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ELEVATOR TO BE BUILT 

SALINA, KANSAS— A half-million 
bushel grain elevator will be erected 
here this spring by the C-G Grain 
Co. of Topeka. Construction will start 
immediately. The grain firm plans to 
have the terminal tanks completed 
in time to store some of the 1953 
harvest. Additional tanks may be 
built later, officials said. 





AMERICAN BAKERS | 


ASSOCIATION 





ABA PLAQUE—A newly designed 
plaque for membership identification 
is being distributed to members of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

“The need for identifying members 
of the association has been evident 
for some time,” Harold Fiedler, ABA 
secretary, said. “These plaques, prom- 
inently displayed in bakery offices or 
reception rooms, will help to identify 
progressive members of the industry.” 

The plaques are made of heavy 
thermoplastic material, finished in 
antique two-tone green with raised 
letters in bronze. They have removy- 
able plates so that the date for each 
year may be inserted. The plates will 
be mailed to members each year as 
membership dues are paid. 


“The plaques are made so that they 
can be placed on a desk or hung on 
a wall,” Mr. Fiedler said. “They are 
very attractive and will be something 
that members can display with pride, 
as further evidence of their support 
of the activities which the ABA con- 
ducts to build a bigger and better 
industry.” 
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GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, Flour Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia, 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad , 


Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 





330 South Wells Street, Chicago, IMinois 








107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *x")'? 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 1ou8» 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





New Flour Exporters 


for business in the 
world’s flour importing markets is 
increasing as millers in the USS., 
Canada and Australia know full well. 
In addition to the receding demand, 
millers in other countries are attempt- 
ing to get a share of the busine*s 
available with the result that the 
buyer is becoming more price and 
quality conscious. 

In their ability to supply top grade 
flours the three major exporting 
countries stand unchallenged. Be- 
cause of the size of their plants, ship- 
ments can be maintained at regular 
intervals while their technical pro- 
ficiency is such that quality shows 
little variation. Rarely do they fail 
to keep to the specifications set by 
tne buyer. 

However, 


Competition 


under present difficult 
economic circumstances, there is a 
tendency among some buyers, par- 
ticularly in the Orient, to call for 
low grade flours at a price commen- 
surate with their means. Yet even in 
such deals the buyers are as quality 
and price conscious as they would be 
in buying the choicest flour. The av- 
erage flour buyer, whether he be a 
government agent or an_ individual 
importer, knows that he will get only 
what he pays for and in dealing with 
an established supplier he is more cer- 
tain of getting a square deal. 

In 1952 the millers of Red China 
sold 50 tons flour to Hong Kong, an 
outlet which, besides buying for the 
use of its own people, reexports to 
some adjacent countries such as For- 
mosa and Indonesia. The amount 
shipped by China was small when 
compared with the over-all importa- 
tion during the year of 52,031 tons, 
most of it from Canada, the U.S. and 
Australia though it might indicate 
an attempt to open up new markets. 
(The Northwestern Miller March 10 
page 22.) 


Chinese Flour 


China is already a wheat exporter, 
Finland being one of the latest coun- 
tries to figure in the buying lists 
while India has been a customer of 
some prominence in the past. 

It may be in the minds of the 
Chinese millers that some profitable 
business may be found in adjacent 
countries even though the question 
of long freight hauls from the milling 
centers of the north might be a ma- 
jor impediment. Yet when countries 
of Communist persuasion wish to 
earn foreign currency, or even pres- 
tige, the question of losses on freight 
might be of little account. 

Judging by the samples drawn 
from the shipment made to the Hong 
Kong trade, at a price equivalent to 
$5.55 per 100 Ib. sack, buyers would 
not be getting as high a quality as 
provided by Canada at around the 
same price. The director of the re- 
search department of a Canadian 
milling company, having analyzed 
one of the samples submitted, reports 
the ash content at 0.635%, to a 14% 
moisture basis, with protein set at 
9.4%. ; 

The report adds that the sample 
was very much lower in protein con- 
tent than that of a flour of the same 


ash milled from Canadian hard 
wheat. Quoted as en example is a 
lower grade Canadian flour, milled 


from No. 5 wheat, with an ash of 
0.64% and a protein content of 12.5%. 
The presumption is that the flour 


shipped into Hong Kong has been 
milled from a soft wheat, or at least 
from wheat grown far to the north 
in the low protein area. 

Those foreign buyers of flour, with 
limited financial resources, would do 
well to ponder the salient fact that 
Canada c2n compete in price and, at 
the same time, provide a much better 
quality flour. 


Wheat, Flour Trade 


With Britain, as usual, ranking as 
the largest buyer Canadian wheat 
and flour exports climbed to a total 
of 190.7 million bushels in the first 
half of the current crop year. 

This figure represented a hike of 
23% over the total of 154.9 million 
bushels shipped in the first half of 
the crop year 1951-52. Though there 
has been some recession in business, 
firstly in the flour trade around the 
turn of the year, and secondly, as a 
result of the current strike of grain 
handlers at Vancouver and New 
Westminster, there is still a strong 
possibility that the 1952-53 season 
will top the totals set last year. Aid- 
ing the Canadians was the record 
yield of all grains achieved on the 
prairies from the 1952 crop. 

Shipments for the whole of the last 
crop year totaled 357,022,995 bu. of 
which 52,309,265 bu. were in the form 
of flour. Shipments of wheat flour 
for the first half of this crop year 
now stand at 29.1 million bushels 
wheat equivalent compared with 20.7 
million bushels at the same _ time 
last year. 


Freight Hike 
Another rail freight hike has been 
lined up for Canadian traders and 


flour prices will increase by about 
4¢ bbl. in consequence. 

The Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners has agreed to an increase of 
7% in rates, operative during the 
third week in March to offset wage 
increases granted to railway em- 
ployees. Application for this increase 
was made as soon as permission was 
granted to hike rates 9% at the end 
of last year. At that time the prices 
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of flour were hiked to cover. 

Included in the exceptions to the 
increace was the rate on grain and 
grain products moving within the 
west. 


Lakehead Shipments 


Shipments from the lakehead have 
also established some satisfactory 
levels, according to the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. The total of 
all grains shipped from Fort William 
and Port Arthur during the year 1952 
rose to 450,807,914 bu., an increase of 
133,519,383 bu. over the 1951 figure. 
This figure came within 33 million 
bushels of topping the all-time high 
of 483,732,457 bu. set in 1945. 





Flour Production 
by Canadian Mills 
in Seasonal Drop 


TORONTO —In accordance with 
trade expectations, official returns of 
flour production for January showed 
a substantial decline from the levels 
achieved in the previous five months 
of the current crop year. 

Production was returned at 1,771,- 
786 bbl. compared with 1,835,957 bbl. 
in December and the season’s high 
of 2,302,489 bbl. in October. 

Despite this drop in production the 
total offtake from the mills in the 
first six months of the present crop 
year, set at 12,156,297 bbl. is well in 
advance of the total of 10,969,292 
bbl. for the same period in 1951-52. 

Flour mill operations for January, 
1953, averaged 70.1% when computed 
on a 26-day working period in the 
month and a daily capacity of 97,195 
bbl. Mills reporting in December op- 
erated 73% of their combined rated 
capacity for the same number of 
days. In October operations were re- 


turned at 91.9%, the highest for sev- 
eral years. 

A dearth of export business was 
mainly responsible for the slide in 
production with the manufacture of 
export patents hitting a new low of 
599,177 bbl. compared with the sea- 
sonal high of 1,058,896 bbl. attained 
last November. However, the pros- 
pects for the industry have bright- 
ened considerably in the last two 
weeks with inquiries coming in from 
a number of overseas outlets. A car- 
go has been sold to Egypt with pros- 
pects of a further cargo being booked 
in March. 

Exports during January totaled 
826,274 bbl. bringing the August- 
January total to 6,458,584 bbl. com- 
pared with the figure of 4,601,386 bbl. 
in the equivalent period of 1951-52. 

Millfeed production for January 
fell below the previous monthly out- 
puts in the current crop year with 
59,265 tons registered against 67,788 
tons for the same month a year ago. 
The breakdown was bran 25,719 tons, 
shorts 23,316 tons and midds. 10,230 
tons. The total millfeed production 
for the first six months of the cur- 
rent crop year amounted to 418,434 
tons compared with 404,758 in the 
same period a year ago. 








Overseas Newsnotes... By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





Liverpool Market 


If the British government, as part 
of its decontrol program, decides to 
permit the reopening of the “futures” 
markets in wheat, the Liverpool] trade 
will not be found unprepared. For the 
first time since the early days of the 
war ample room is available for trad- 
ers to carry on their business. 

During the period 1940-41 Liver- 
pool was the target for many night 
attacks by the German Luftwaffe and 
in one of these the Liverpool Ex- 
change and Newsroom were bombed 
out of existence. Since that time the 
market has been confined to an al- 
most nominal existence in two rooms. 
Business under wartime government 
control did not warrant increased ac- 
commodation and the situation con- 
tinue under the Socialist govern- 
ment until its defeat by Winston 
Churchill's Conservatives in 1951. The 
return of a government supporting 
the principles of free enterprise and 
the open market was the signal for 
rebuilding operations to be speeded 
up. 

Monday, March 9 was an important 
day not only for the Liverpool grain 
trade but for the trade all over the 
world. On that day the Earl of Der- 
by, a British nobleman whose family 
has had property and administrative 





connections with Liverpool for cen-: 
turies, declared open the new inter- 


national commodity market and 
newsroom. 
Past and Future 

The Liverpool “futures” market, 


but a part of the exchange’s activi- 
ties, ranks in importance with Chi- 
cago and Winnipeg. A market place 
has been provided since 1207 and a 
commen trading hall existed until 
1674 when it was incorporated in the 
town hall. In 1803 the first exchange 
containing a newsroom came into be- 
ing and the building was renewed in 
1864 and again in 1938. 

With the support of the chamber 
of commerce and other business in- 
terests including shipping, insurance, 
the feedstuffs industry and kindred 
trades, it is hoped to build up a mem- 
bership of 1,000 before the end of the 
year. 

The exchange floor itself has room 
for 800 traders at one time and it is 
expected that the market will divide 
into commodity sections with all the 
advantages of information boards and 
ready references available close at 
hand. 


Jute Expansion 


In order to meet the demand for 
specialized Dundee brands of jute 


cloth in the important dollar markets 
of North America, Jute Industries, 
Ltd., one of the most prominent firms 
engaged in the trade, has acquired a 
new factory at Milton of Craigie, an 
industrial estate near Dundee. Looms, 
rendered surplus by trade recession, 
are to be taken out of storage and 
placed in the new factory. 

After the near depression condi- 
tions ruling in the industry early 
last year business began to pick up 
in the fall, according to William 
G. N. Walker, chairman of the com- 
pany, speaking at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders in Dundee March 
9. Since October, he reported, busi- 
ness has been coming in freely and 
the company is now working at a 
production level higher than that 
achieved at any time since 1939. He 
added that the directors were con- 
scious that competition will become 
more and more keen in the future 
and that because of this, it was vital 
to ensure that raw materials were 
converted into finished goods as 
cheaply as possible. 

The new factory is part of the pro- 
gram of reequipment and moderniza- 
tion to be undertaken by Jute Indus- 
tries, Ltd. 

The turn towards prosperity expe- 
rienced by the industry coincided with 
the removal of export licensing in 
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September, 1952, Mr. Walker re- 
vealed. Since then strenuous efforts 
had been made to regain overseas 
markets lost since 1939. This loss 
was occasioned by the shortage of 
jute products and the primary nec- 
essity of satisfying the demands of 
many basic industries in the U.K., 
themselves exporting their finished 
products to a large extent. 


Multiwall Bags 


Mr. Walker recalled that about 
two years ago the company took up 
a proportion of the issued capital of 
a company manufacturing multiwall 
paper sacks. This trade investment, 
he said, was made at a time when 
jute cloth was in short supply and 
when multiwall paper sacks were 
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making inroads into markets which 
formerly used jute. Circumstances 
had since radically altered and the 
directors, Mr. Walker reported, had 
considered it prudent to write down 
the trade investment to a nominal 
value equivalent to $2.80 and, in ad- 
dition, to make provision in the ac- 
counts of Jute Industries, Ltd., 
against sums due from that company. 


French Wheat Sale 


France is to sell 75,000 tons wheat 
to Germany within the terms of the 
International Wheat Agreement, ac- 
cording to a government announce- 
ment. 

In previous years the French au- 
thorities have insisted that at least 
one third of any wheat sales to Ger- 
many must be in the form of flour, 
a provision which benefited the mills 
situated near the Franco-German bor- 
der. The present statement makes no 
mention of flour but trade sources 
presume that the Franch will still 
impose this condition as a means of 
helping the home milling industry. 


South American Deal 


Latin American trade sources de- 
scribe the recent wheat deal cover- 
ing the sale of 55 million bushels of 
wheat by Argentina to Brazil as the 
largest single transaction in the his- 
tory of the Argentinian trade. 

After negotiations between the two 
countries over a period of nearly 12 
months the price was set at $112 ton 
f.o.b., $3 lower than the last quota- 
tion by the Argentine bulk selling 
agency. Part of the Brazilian cam- 
paign to slice the price included 
shadow approaches to the U.S. and 
Canada. 

The price, traders say, is no indica- 
tion of world values because the 
terms of the deal include barter ar- 
rangements for the supply of goods 
by Brazil. 

In 1952 Brazil bought substantial 
amounts in North America despite 
the drain on dollar reserves. Argen- 
tina is the traditional supplier but 
the poor 1952 harvest in that country 
forced the Brazilians to look else- 
where. In an effort to ease the dif- 
ficulties the Brazilian authorities 
compelled the flour miller to admix 
manioc meal with bread flour. 


Argentine Sales 


With the completion of this deal, 
trade sources believe that Argentina 
will now experience no difficulty in 
disposing of the big surplus from the 
last wheat crop, which has been esti- 
mated at 7.8 million metric tons. With 
domestic requirements set at around 
3.5 million tons, and the need to es- 
tablish a reserve of around 1 million 
tons, the availability for overseas sale 
was estimated at 3 million tons. 

Italy, it is understood, has bought 
300,000 tons with provision for the 
purchase of 500,000 tons in 1954. Ja- 
pan is also inquiring for 300,000 tons 
and if this deal is finalized it will 
mean that Argentina has already dis- 
posed of 2.1 million tons. Additionally, 
other South American outlets and 
some European countries have taken 
small amounts. 

It is expected that the reserve of 
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1 million tons will be established to 
avoid a repetition of the 1952 situ- 
ation when Argentina was compelled 
to import wheat. However, if the 
1953 crop gives promise of providing 
a good outturn, then the reserve 
may be thrown on the market, ob- 
servers believe. 


= 
Australian Crop 
A surprise for grain traders was 
contained in the Australian announce- 
ment that the present wheat crop 
would yield 190 million bushels. Pre- 
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vious official announcements were 
pessimistic and ranged from 140 mil- 
lion bushels to 160 million. Rains, to- 
wards the end of the growing season, 
are held responsible for the increased 
yield. 

The crop has been taken from an 
acreage of around 10 million acres 
and the average yield of 19 bu. to the 
acre is one of the highest achieved 
for years. 

The surplus for export has been 
estimated at 110 million bushels, a 
substantial margin over the IWA 
commitment of $88.7 million bushels. 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
Y more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- iN 
ing of-fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie IN 
| to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their N 
Ly skill and knowledge with some of the most modern in 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
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ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for four packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 1 
Central West 
Chicago: Sales of flour in the cen- 
tral states area averaged an esti- 
mated 25% of capacity or less dur- 
ing the week ending March 14, mak- 
ing it one of the poorest weeks so 

far this year. 

Bakers and jobbers seem unwilling 
to add to their backlog at all, using 
their inventories as long as they can. 
This makes for only hand-to-mouth 
buying, and works hardships on mills 
trying to run full time and maintain 
production schedules. 

No particlular type of 
enough demand to merit attention. 
Some observers wondered if there 
would be any other big buying move- 
ment for the remainder of the crop 
year. However, the amount of wheat 
under government loan might cause 
the supply situation to tighten up 
before the new crop becomes avail- 
able, casting doubt on lower flour 
prices. 

Quotations March 14: spring top 
patent $6@6.20, standard $5.90@6.10, 
clear $5.25@5.55; hard winter short 
$5.70@5.92, 95% patent $5.60@5.82, 
clear $4.94; family flour $7.85; soft 
winter short $6.87@7.21, standard 
$5.05@6.50, clear $5@6.35. 


flour drew 


St. Louis: Local mills reported in- 
quiries were extremely light and sales 
very slow. Shipping directions showed 
improvement and were reported to be 
good. A good demand existed for 
soft wheat clears, with other types of 
clear flours in poor demand. 

Elsewhere in this area, millers re- 
ported that flour business, for the 
greater part of the week, was very 
dull, but later there seemed to be 
greater interest. While there was not 
any sign of general buying, sales 
picked up somewhat to the bakery 
trade. Both hard and spring wheat 
flours were 7¢ sack over the previous 
week, with soft wheat flour quoted 
5¢ higher. Clears have been very 
firm for all types with mill offerings 
light and the demand, from export- 
ers and domestic users, sufficient 
to maintain firm to slightly higher 
prices. 

Quotations, St. Louis, March 12: 
family top soft patent $6.35, top 
hard $7.65, ordinary $6; bakers soft 
winter short patent $6.25, cake $6.25, 
pastry $5.25, soft straights $5.40, 
clears $4.85; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6, standard patent $5.80, clears 
$5.65; spring short patent $6.35, 
standard $6.25, clears $6.10. 


South 


New Orleans: Extreme quiet pre- 
vailed in the flour business last week 
with little interest or activity being 


displayed by the trade in general. 
Most of the trade have flour con- 


tracts ahead at less than the current 
market prices and showed no inclin- 
ation to add thereto at higher prices. 

The business for the week went in 
one or two carlots for quick delivery, 
with hard winters being in best de- 
mand. Northern springs also were 
especially quiet, with buyers hesitat- 
ing even to purchase and take advan- 


tage of the barge lines shipments for 
the first sailing approximately two 
weeks hence. 

Cracker and cookie bakers showed 
little interest in adding to their pres- 
ent contracts, at higher prices and 
sales to this trade were practically 
nil. Cake flour sales showed a slight 
improvement but certainly nothing to 
crow about. Shipping directions were 
fair to normal with stocks on hand 
still fairly heavy. 

Interest on export flour was some- 
what better from both European and 
Latin American countries. Norway 
purchased substantial amounts and 
smaller amounts were worked to 
Denmark and the Americas. 

Quotations, carlots, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers, March 14: Hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.80@ 
5.90, standard $5.65@5.80, first clear 


$4.60@4.90; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.20@6.45, standard 
$6.10@ 6.35, first clear $5.95@6.20, 


high gluten $6.30@6.50; soft wheat 
short patent $5.60@5.90, straight 
$5.25@5.45, first clear $4.45@4.70, 
high ratio cake $5.95@6.35; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.20@7.30, pastry $6.504 
6.60. Shipments by barge from Min- 
neapolis approximately 20¢ sack less. 
First barge sailing about April 1. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour markets continued 
in the doldrums in the Pacific North- 
west last week with little interest 
shown on the part of buyers. The 
Philippines continues to buy in small 
lots, not enough in the aggregate to 
sustain mill operations on any scale. 
Domestic buyers are well covered at 


lower prices, and with wheat prices 
holding firm, buying incentive is 
lacking. 

Quotations March 14: high gluten 
$6.72, all Montana $6.63, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.58, bluestem bakers 
$6.85, cake $7.47, pastry $6.67, whole 
wheat 100% $6.04, graham $5.95, 
cracked wheat $5.98. 

Seattle: Flour markets were about 
unchanged last week, and there was 
little activity. Production about held 
its own, but there was no feature 
to the market, either for domestic or 
export business. Prices were about 
unchanged. Quotations March 14: 
family patent $7.40, bluestem $6.77, 
bakery $6.67, pastry $6.45. 


East 


New York: Buyer resistance to 
new flour purchases continued last 
week, and sales were held to scat- 
tered cars. The trade continued to 
feel that changes in the general eco- 
nomic picture might bring price re- 
ductions and awaited one govern- 
ment action after another, preferring 
in some cases to buy on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis rather than 
make long-time commitments. 

A few isolated reports of round 
lot spring sales were made, the flour 
to come out promptly, but the pre- 
cipitation in the Southwest strength- 
ened buyers’ holdout on those grades. 
Even bullish implications in the gov- 
ernment loan report failed to stimu- 
late takings as market reactions were 
only minor, and the total picture was 
of a hand-to-mouth market. 

' Chain bakers’ previous purchases 
have taken them out of the picture 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 
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—Exporting countries 





total sales 








Importing Guaranteed -~——United Statest——— 
countries— purchases Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 

AUOGFIG .cccasc BROS 6,130 400 6 ) 53 

Belgium ee 20,209 5,061 13 5,104 12,665 

Bolivia* 56 18: 366 . ° 2,436 

Brantd ..ccvses 9,341 9,341 , 2,546 

Coeylem® ..cccoe 6,616 cwecces 483 6,131 

Costa Rica 100 607 » sae 

CUBA cecesvscss 49 $81 1,53 

Denmark ..... 138 759 812 

Dominican Rep 38 7 190 

Ecuador® ..... 194 ‘ 599 

eg le 4086 8 8=—_ ss # oe 14 7,183 

El Salvador 73 2 111 . ; 

Germany iF | i ere 31,674 3,036 4,964 1,837 

Greece : 3). ere 879 a 13 anon 

Guatemala 498 198 221 

Haiti . 746 746 91 

Honduras* 153 150 303 68 

Iceland 1 200 201 24 

India 18,356 wa 18,556 16,790 11,200 

Indonesia®® ... 3,674 .escsc 1,076 1,076 2,360 54 

BPOIOME cccccce Se ee 1,156 2,563 5,917 

Israel* 2,493 1,258 751 2,16 

Italy 1,74 6 14.749 173 11,02 

Japan 10,666 . 10 666 19 ,674 

Lebanon ...... 372 1,362 &; Sees 372 

SOO ccwscece) = =—. BE ltteers 17 17 es 21 

BMORICO cccccces 7,185 7,185 baat. beeen 

Netherlands 10,489 13,736 1,928 7,937 

Now BeeianGd .. €)503 csvecos  v000es sa 4,568 core eo eeee 

Nicaragua 169 169 A 127 

Norway 1,792 2,014 RUF 611 2,987 

pT, mares 107 107 487 

Peru* ox 199 69 268 2,344 

Philippines 2,740 2 740 1 3,062 

Portugal ..... 4,088 728 1,816 16 718 

Saudi Arabia** 340 810 SS 3 seaees > omeder 

BPOiIn «..cececoss 3,069 20 cae eel 

Sweden* ...... 1,659 1,095 

Switzerland ... Sy rer se “+ 

Un. of 8. Africa Bees 4 0cssacs, 8,300 caosese Seuee ~ o0858% 

Sal Mn bas nts 19,500 3,731 8,837 

Venezuela s 1,933 
Total . 580,917 170,103 27,486 82,712 153,804 1,837 35,942 

Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 88.700 235,000 4,089 580,917 
Balance ok a sk ra ca pate 55,538 5,988 81,19¢ 2,252 144,975 
+Sales confirmed by CCC through March 10, 1953. tSales recorded by Wheat Council 

through March 6, 1953. *Quota closed. **Sales may not be made until announcement is 


issued by the department 





for a month or more, unless unex- 
pected action creates an unusual situ- 
ation, and others seem uninterested 
in any extended supply position. Job- 
bers contacting the Jewish trade felt 
the slowness that precedes Passover 
holidays when matzoth consumption 
takes the place of bread in many 
families. The small differential be- 
tween spring standards and high glu- 
tens added to the difficulties of do- 
ing business in jobber channels. 

Prices at the close of the week 
were only a few cents higher than 
the previous close. 

Quotations March 14: spring fam- 
ily flour $8.15, high glutens $6.67@ 
6.77, short patents $6.62@ 6.72, stand- 
ard patents $6.52@6.62, clears $5.75 
@6; southwestern short patents $6.39 
«6.49, standard patents $6.19@6.29; 
high ratio soft winters $6.25@6.35, 
Straights $5.35@5.75. 

Boston: Flour quotations closed 
generally higher in the local market 
last week after experiencing an early 
decline which was taken advantage of 
at its low point in the form of a mod- 
erate buying movement. As the mar- 
ket recovered, however, buying in- 
terest dried up, and at the close buy- 
ers and sellers were definitely apart 
as to their respective ideas of values. 

Springs closed 4¢ lower to 5¢ 
higher with the majority of grades 
finishing higher, Hard winters were 
strong all week and closed 5@10¢ 
higher. The price movement on soft 
wheat flours was practically restrict- 
ed to minor variations of existing 
price ranges. 

Dealers reported that the only 
trading action of the week came in 
the soft spot as far as market quo- 
tations were concerned but even 
then was limited to immediate needs. 
The subsequent recovery merely wit- 
nessed a return to the long stand- 
ing program of flour buyers living 
off their previous bookings and only 
entering the market when _ inven- 
tories made the action imperative. 
Mills, however, were firmly holding 
at the high point of the week and 
were not inclined to entertain any 
inquiries for price concessions. 

Quotations March 14: spring short 
patents $6.61@6.70, standards $6.51 
@6.60, high gluten $6.61@6.75; first 
clears $5.72@6.02; hard winter short 
patents $6.42@6.54, standards $6.17 
@6.29; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.52 
@6.92, Eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.77, high ratio $6.27@6.37, 
family $8.17. 

Buffalo: Flour sales from this area 
continued to be on the dull side last 
week, with buyers remaining on the 
sidelines. Buying which chains and 
bakers completed previously has ta- 
ken this element of the trade out of 
the market for the time being, and 
with the price of bread grains re- 
maining relatively stable it is expect- 
ed that there is little likelihood of 
any buying from those sources for 
at least some time. Brokers were 
able to move a fair amount of flour, 
especially the soft varieties during 
the week. 

Several mills reported that they 
noted interest from a few sources in 
southwestern flours, but it is under- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, In sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 























Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $...@... $6.14@7.5b $...@... $...@ . $8.03 @8.05 
Spring top patent 6.00 @ 6.20 (Mm .. oes one -@ : 
Spring high gluten -@ ... 6.05@6.10 coe@ 
Spring short .@ ... 6.00@6.05 ey ee 
Spring standard 5.90@6.10 5.90@5.95 a ee 
Spring first clear §.25@5.55 5.20@5.46 ...@... 
Hard winter family -@785 ay aa 5.35 7.40 Rs 
Hard winter short ; 5.70@5.92 eee oa @W5.70 - 
Hard winter standard 5.60 @5.82 a tos @ 5.60 6.25 @6,27 
Hard winter first clear -@4.94 ae Aer O@A.75 5.95@ 5.97 
Soft winter family «@ os. «00 oc0 oon @ acs oc 
Soft winter short patent 6.87@7.21 in SEY thon ere ». 885.90 
Soft winter standard 5.05 @6.50 ee ae owe @ ens Onn wae , 
Soft winter straight era on SME wate po eee aw5.40 ».68 a4 5.70 
Soft winter first clear 5.00 @6.35 J MP Hs:0 we ere @4.85 5.18@5.20 
Rye flour, white 4.95@5.02 4.85@4.90 ae) @5.38 5.51005.53 
Rye flour, dark . 4.02@4.20 3.85@3.90 er) ieee @4.38 4.51@4.53 
Semolina, standard, bulk 7.69@7.74 7.3007.35 eae @7.50 7.85@7.95 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family $7.60@7.80 $...@8.17 $7.70@8.05 $...@.. 
Spring high gluter 6.75@6.85 6.6106.75 6.46@6.67 6.30@6.50 
Spring short 6.500@6.60 6.6106.70 6.44@6.62 6.20@6.45 
Spring standard 6.40@6.50 6.51@6.60 6.34@6.52 6.10@6.35 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.10 5.72@6.02 5.73 @6.01 5.95@6.20 
Hard winter short 6.25@6.35 6.42@6.54 6.12@6.35 5.80@5.90 
Hard winter standard 6.1906.29 6.20@6.30 6.17@6.29 6.02@6.25 5.65 @5.80 
Hard winter first clear o@ sce 0a sae coe -@ ... 4.60@4.90 
Soft winter short patent rr, ore a er. oe -@... 5.60@5.90 
Soft winter straight §.35@5.75 dip Ge une:  DeRCSETT a 5.25@5.45 
Soft winter first clear eee sue : ee -2-@... 4.45@4.70 
Rye flour, white §6.45@5.55 5.5005.60 «+-@... &.23@5.45 a lee 
Rye flour, dark = meee ces ae 1.23@4.95 <> 
Semolina, standard, bulk 7.92@8.02 ce on ce we 7T.80@8.07 Sac 
Seattle Toronto tWinnipeg 
Family patent . w7ao Spring top patent . $...@11.30 $11.10@11.80 
Bluestem , W6.77 Spring second patent. -@10.80 10.60@11.30 
Bakery grades - 6,67 Winter exportst -@ 4.75 a 
Pastry -@bA45 


4100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. *100-lb. papers. {For delivery between Fort Wil 
liam and the British Columbia boundary. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt 


Kran eeens 
Standard midds 
Flour midds 


Red dog 


iran 
Shorts 
Mill run 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


delivery, 


Chicago 
$57.50 @58.50 
58.00 @59.00 
59.50@59.75 


59.500 61.00 


Kansas City 
$52.500053.00 
3.504 54.00 

DB cess 


Salas 


packed in 100-Ib. 


Minneapolis 
$....@54.50 
««.@ 54.50 


-@ 55.50 
@ 56.00 
St. Louis 
$58.00@ 58.50 
58.50 59.00 
o@ ..e 
Bran 


064.50 


51.00@55.00 


sacks, f.o.b. at 


Buffalo 
$60.75 4 61.75 
61.004 62.00 
61.00@62.00 
61.000 62.00 


Ft. Worth 
$62.00 @62.50 
62.504 63.00 
@ wees 


Shorts 


$....@63.00 


52.00 @56.00 


indicated points: 


Philadelphia Boston 
$....@68.00 $ ‘067.00 
- @67.00 @ 66.00 
a er ht 
- @69.50 a 


New Orleans Seattle 


$62.00 @63.25 a 
63.00 @64.25 ret were 
-@. ° ae @56.00 
Middlings 


.. «65.00 
53.00 @ 57.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 


as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), March 6, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 


Haltimore 
Boston 
buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago . 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 
Peorta 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
st. Louis 
Wichita 


Totals 


-—Wheat— - 




















—Corn— -—Oats—. 


1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
3,035 3.643 1,506 2,481 oe 24 
13,564 7.735 2,692 2,524 1,308 1,484 
929 698 65 ‘a ns “a 
10,1838 5,137 8,151 15,569 7,799 6,236 
1,439 ‘ os exe 7 
31,667 18,644 6,030 1,472 1,250 964 
27,224 21,326 < 216 7 
13,617 6,733 354 351 222 272 
2.616 1,398 3 62 . . 
17,547 9,743 ‘ 34 é . 
1,230 650 1,920 3,936 SS 141 
27,791 12,856 3,124 5,437 129 15 
784 196 1,702 S51 3 
14,591 ie 3,215 32,889 
325 721 47 15 
1,260 1,164 4 s 
11,690 6,913 463 753 
240 8 
1,262 16 
109 76 257 
4,72 3, 806 319 
1,358 e 246 337 
146,165 8,2 
203,651 120,459 38,792 57.964 1,606 13,742 


o—Rye—>r -~Barley— 

1953 1952 1953 1952 

199 50 483 

117 1,541 581 391 

os BB : 121 

807 2,039 291 S18 

7 19 992 7, 87¢ 

15 29 44 
19 3 

103 236 i2 17 

1 2 1,937 140 

S04 SSS 2.685 50 

l 

23 92 7 51 

; 7 387 

11 4 ‘ 

72 is 

lu le Ho 0 

| l 

1.917 5,160 7,151 17,71 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 























WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis - ——Chicago——_. Kansas City. Minneapolis 

May July Mar. May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 
March 35 2237 30% 232%q 331% 23 3e2 392 
March 10 3 RIT) 2 ‘ 230% 22 389 392 

March 11 i) 232% 234% 2 392", 196k 
March 1° 5 231% w34kh ? 391 392 

March 13 3H 232% 235% 2 91 9 

CORN RYE = OATS———_ 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

Mar. May May July May July May July Mar. May May July 

Mar. 9 ...154% 158% 161% 161% 160 W2% 1TO% 72% 73% 72% 71% 

Mar. 10 ..154% 155% 176% 179% 161% 163% 171% 72% 73% 72 70% 

Mar. 11 ..156 159% 175% 1814 162% 164% 173% 74% 74% 72% 71% 

Mar, 12 155% 158% 177% 180% 160% 163 172% 74% T4% 72% 71% 
Mar. 13 ..156% 159% 179% 182% 162% 164% 174% 74% 14% 73% 72 





stood that no appreciable amount of 
flour was placed on their books dur- 
ing the week. 

Production figures as reported by 
the leading mills showed a slight 
downward trend from the previous 
week. Producers are faced with a 
weaker millfeed demand from the 
usual sources and prices have turned 
soft again. Direction business was the 
main item of production along with 
some cleaning up of export flour that 
was transferred to the local area mills 
from other sales points. 

Quotations March 13: Spring fam- 
ily $8.03@8.05, high gluten $6.72@ 
6.74, short patent $6.65@6.68, stand- 
ards $6.57@6.59, first clears $5.79@ 
5.81; hard winter standard $6.25@ 
6.27, first clears $5.95@5.97; soft win- 
ter short patents $5.88@5.90, straights 
$5.68 @5.70, first clears $5.18 @5.20. 

Pittsburgh: Flour prices are high- 
er and brokers and bakers are limit- 
ing their purchases to fill-ins. They 
show definite resistance to higher 
prices and predict lower prices, or 
offerings at bargain prices, for flour 
at a later date. Some buying was 
done in carload lots of pastry flour 
by several cracker bakers. Retail bak- 
eries also bought small amounts of 
cake flours. Family flour sales were 
very slow and both grocers and flour 
brokers seem stocked for at least 30 
days ahead. Directions are fair to 
good with fair predominating. 

Mill representatives spare no time 
or energy in bidding for flour buying 
from prospective flour buyers, solicit- 
ing by phone and personal calls but 
with small success. Bakers continue 
to complain about the smaller volume 


of sales in both sweet goods and 
bread and continue also to ascribe 


some of the trouble to the sales of 
cheap New Zealand beef. 

One mill representative was re- 
ported to have sold around 10,000 
bags of high gluten l.c.l, the buyers 
taking advantage of a differential be- 
tween high protein and regular. 

Quotations March 14: Hard Kan- 
sas bakers’ standard patent $6.02@ 
6.25, medium patent $6.07 @6.30, short 
patent $6.12@6.35; spring standard 
patent $6.34@6.52, medium patent 
$6.39 6.60, short patent $6.44@6.62, 
clears $5.73@6.01, high gluten $6.46@ 
6.67, family patent, advertised brands 
$7.70@8.05, other brands $6.44@6.95; 
pastry and cake flours $5.30@7.88, 
Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.63 @6.66. 

Philadelphia: Except for scattered 
bookings of spring grades, the local 
flour market suffered from buying in- 
attention last week as both bakers 
and jobbers maintained an earlier- 
formulated attitude that current cir- 
cumstances do not dictate any broad-: 
scale purchasing programs, And there 
was no incentive to action from the 
standpoint of cost, for quotations held 
unchanged from the previous week 
and lacked evidence of being inclined 
to move in either direction. 

It was rumors of a price advance 
Which touched off the activity in 
springs, but such purchases were re- 
ported to be confined to those whose 
stocks were in need of replenishment 
and indications were that the total 
amount of flour involved was not 
large. The prevailing belief here is 
that more hand-to-mouth buying will 
manifest itself in the coming weeks 
unless there is a sharp revision in 
the over-all cost structure. Behind 
this thinking is the knowledge that 
stocks on hand provide only short 
coverage. The same dormancy was 
much in evidence in the hard winter 
sector. The majority of the large 
bakers were in a position of being 
able to draw upon previously-acquired 
stocks, but numerous small and in- 
termediate operators did not seek 
such wide coverage when prices were 
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below present levels. This seemed to 
promise at least a trickle of small 
orders from that direction, with the 
possibility of an accelerated demand 
once consumers find costs more in 
line with their thinking. 

Buyers were heartened by reports 
of improvement in the southwest 
crop as a result of recent precipita- 
tion, but they remained conscious of 
the huge amount of wheat under 
government loan. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, consumption of flour is still sub- 
normal in a reflection of slackened 
demand for baked goods, with unsea- 
sonal weather and Lenten considera- 
tions a factor. 

Quotations: March 14: Spring fam- 
ily $7.60@7.80, high gluten $6.75@ 
6.85, short patent $6.50@6.60, stand- 
ard patent $6.40@6.50, first clear $6@ 
6.10; hard winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.35, standard $6.20@6.30; soft winter 
western $5.80@6.05, nearby $5.45@ 


5.65. 
Canada 


Vancouver: There has been little 
improvement in export flour sales 
reported here. Business mainly is 
confined to regular monthly ship- 
ments of established brands. The 
Philippines are still the most im- 
portant outlet for this port, taking 
monthly requirements of both IWA 
and non-IWA flour. 

Some limited business to Hong 
Kong has been done, the demand 
accounted for to some extent by the 
volume of refugees moving into the 
colony from the Chinese mainland. 
Malayan demand remains fair, but 
other Far Eastern outlets show lit- 
tle interest at present. 

In the domestic field prices are 
holding steady with demand fair. 
Cake mixes continue to find ready 
acceptance in stores. On hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations March 
13: first patents $11.35@11.55 in 98’s 
cottons; bakers patents $10.15 in pa- 
per bags and $10.45 in cottons; west- 
ern pastry to the trade $11.40 and 
western cake flour $13. 

Winnipeg: There was a fairly sub- 
stantial increase in export sales of 
Canadian flour over the previous 
week, according to millers, and sales 
more than doubled those for the week 
previous. Sales jumped to 347,000 bbl., 
the bulk for Class 2 account. IWA 
countries took only 74,000 bbl., which 
went in small parcels to the Philip- 
pine Islands, Guatemala, Trinidad, 
Venezuela, British Guiana, Belgian 
Congo, Bahamas, Bermuda, Barbados, 
Dominican Republic, Singapore, Haiti, 
Greece and Surinam. The remaining 
273,000 bbl. included over 200,000 
bbl. to Egypt and the balance went in 
small amounts to Tahiti, Dominican 
Republic, Colombia, Trieste, Hong 
Kong, Ecuador, Malaya, Singapore, 
Tangier, Gold Coast, El Salvador, 
Philippines, Portuguese India, Siam, 
Sierra Leone, Guatemala and Ma- 
deira. Prices held firm. 

Quotations March 14: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $11.10@11.80; second patents 
$10.60@11.30; second patents to bak- 
ers $9.85@10.05. All prices cash car- 
lot. 

Toronto-Montreal: A deal with 
Egypt for 20,000 tons, half of it bene- 
fiting the eastern mills; inquiries from 
the U.K. for April-May shipment, and 
a 55,000 bag share of an 85,000 bag 
order from Trinidad were the high- 
lights of the week on the Toronto- 
Montreal markets. 

Additionally, it was expected that 
a 10,000-ton sale to an Oriental mar- 
ket would be formally announced at 
the beginning of this week. This 
business, however, will benefit the 
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OBINSON 
Milling Co 


SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








s . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Suner Chief 








High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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western Canadian plants of the large 
milling groups. 

Settlement of the U.K. business for 
April was held up pending the mill- 
ers’ determination of their ability to 
meet the British government’s re- 
quirements for the admixture of nu- 
trients and calcium in export flour. 
It is expected that the difficulties 
will be ironed out within a few days, 
whereupon business can proceed on 
the pattern of previous years, with 
buying controlled for the time being 
by the Ministry of Food. 

Changes are expected when the 
British decontrol the flour trade at 
the end of August, but at the pres- 
ent time there is a lack of informa- 
tion from official sources in Britain 
which tends to make the task of re- 
organization confronting the Cana- 
dian millers extremely difficult. They 
are willing to fall in with whatever 
the British require, but even in the 
present instance, with changes slated 
for as early as April shipment, re- 
ports circulating in the trade are con- 
fused. 

The balance of the Trinidad busi- 
ness was taken by an American mill- 
ing concern, 

On the domestic side business was 
brisk as bakers stocked up in order 
to evade a rail freight increase sched- 
uled for introduction March 16. This 
increase has resulted in some adjust- 
ment of price levels. Quotations 
March 14: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada $11.30 bbl., seconds $10.80 
bbl., bakers $10.70 bbl., all less cash 
discounts in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

The only interest in winter wheat 
flour comes from home consumers, 
and export customers are making no 
moves indicative of buying desires. 
Quotations March 14: export $4.75 
per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

There is little winter wheat mov- 
ing and the price remains steady. 
Lack of moisture is a matter of con- 
cern to growers, and the prospects for 
the crop at the present time are not 
good. Quotations March 14: $1.83@ 
1.85 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: After moving up 
further until mid-week, lighter de- 
mand brought millfeed prices back to 
about the levels of a week earlier by 
March 16. Offerings were not heavy, 
however, and downward pressure was 
not great. Bran was off 50¢ ton, and 
flour midds. $1 and other items un- 
changed. Quotations: Bran $54.50, 
standard midds. $54.50, flour midds. 
$55.50, red dog $56. ee 

Kansas City: Demand was dragging 
at Kansas City this week, with even 
light offerings sufficient to fill trade 
needs. Mixer demand was _ limited. 
Bran was down $1.50 ton during the 
week, and shorts $1.25 lower. Quota- 


tions March 16: Bran $52.50@53, 
shorts $53.50@54, sacked, Kansas 
City. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was slow 
last week, with offerings about off- 
setting the demand. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City March 13: Bran $53@ 
53.25, shorts $54454.25. Bran de- 
clined $1.50@ 1.75 ton and shorts $1@ 
1.25 ton, compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Oklahoma City: There was a sharp 
decline in millfeed prices last week: 
bran and shorts each being $3.75 
lower. Quotations, straight grades, 
March 14: bran $53.25@54.25, mill 
run $53.75@54.75, shorts $54.25@a 
59.25; mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Salina: Demand has been fair with 
bran 50¢ ton lower and shorts un- 


New Sales 


Now Available in 











Border Prints 
Dainty Prints 
Pastels 

White 


WY 


A@. 
Land-0-Nod 


Pillow Case Bag 


(READY TO USE) 














sn ————— 
* New Size — sewn to 25 lb. 
and 50 lb. sizes — for 
volume selling. 


* Self-liquidating — no fuss 
or bother. 


* Self-promoting. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Created to Fill the Need for a 


Popular “Premium” Package. 
A PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
® 





KANSAS CITY @ BUFFALO @ NEW YORK 

















Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


—cookie and doughnut flour 


PYoXe) 41 ah 
CRACKER KING 


—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KING— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G— low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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CHASE MEETING—The promotions of R. N. Conners to executive vice 
president and W. N. Brock to general sales manager highlighted the annual 
meeting of managers and sales managers of Chase Bag Co. in Chicago recently. 
The managers and sales managers of the “class of ’53” who attended are: 


Front row: A. 


H. Nuhn, assistant treasurer, New York; W. N. Brock, general sales man- 


ager, Chicago; R. N. Conners, executive vice president, Chicago; F. H. Ludington, president, 


New York; E. 


K. Ludington, Jr., vice president, New York; C. 8. Sheldon, vice president 


and treasurer, New York; K. H, Stevens, secretary, New York. Second row: R. V. Bradley, 
New York; W. J. Wilks, Chagrin Falls; J. A. Brewster, Portland; W. C. Holliday, Chicago; 


J. KR. Hale, Minneapolis; F. 


Ek. Hall, Chicago; J. W. Wells, Portland; W. J. Newhouse, New 


York; H. B. Rue, Buffalo; R. H. Ayers, Toledo; J. C. Washburne, Chicago; G. H. Chris- 


tian, Minneapolis; KK. F. 
ing manager, Chicago; J. 
F. E, 


Norcott, Milwaukee; E. S. Elgin, Chicago; E, E. Foster, a:dvertis- 
P. Widlar, Kansas City. Third row: J. H. Counce, New Orleans; 
Gross, Chicagwo; R. R. Koch, Los Angeles; P. E. Wright, St. Louis; R. H. Farnham, 


Orlando; K. J, Stevens, Chicago; J. P. Grady, Philadelphia; C. R. Decker, Jr., Milwaukee; 


Fr. H. Rhoden, New York; F. J. 


Miller, Goshen; H. C. Hancock, Toledo; A. M. Kirkpatrick, 


Crossett; A. A. Glatz, Chicago. Fourth row: A, W. Lane, Los Angeles; A. C. Ogden, Dallas; 


H. EF. Dennie, Philadelphia; J. P. 
Burns, New Orleans; J. 
Cramer, Goshen; ©. T. 


A. Sutherlin, 
Crandell, Chicago, 


Falconer, Dallas; J. A. White, Jr., 


New Orleans; P. L. 


Richmond; G. N. 


Ullmann, Kansas City; J. D. 





changed. Supplies have been about 
in line with trade requirements. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, March 12: 
bran $53.50054, gray shorts $54.50 
add. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
almost non-existent, but offerings 
were limited. Quotations March 13: 
bran $62@62.50, gray shorts $62.50 
“4163, delivered TCP; about 75¢ lower 
on both, compared with a week pre- 
vious. 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was moderate, but prices slipped, 
with bran falling $1.50 and shorts 


$1. Buyers were found in the near- 
by area, mostly mixed cars to job- 
bers and small mixers, and in the 
Southeast. Demand was sufficient to 
take all supplies. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, March 13: bran $52.50 
a53, shorts $53.75@54.25. 

Chicago: Millfeeds eased off in the 
central states area last week, drop- 
ping as much as $2.25 ton, with weak- 
ness most evident for bran and stand- 
ard middlings. Supplies did not ap- 
pear to be heavy, but traders said 
that demand was very slow. Further 
declines were expected. Quotations 
March 16: Bran $57.50@58.50, stand- 
ard midds $5859, flour midds. 
$59.50@ 59.75, red dog $59.50@61. 

St. Louis: A fair demand existed 
for both bran and shorts with buy- 
ers inclined to withhold purchases 
until the last minute and confining 
purchases to immediate  require- 
ments. Supplies of both commodities 
were ample. Quotations March 12: 
bran $58458.50, shorts $58.50@59, 
St. Louis. 

New Orleans: With a slightly bet- 
ter trend in millfeeds, interest in- 
creased considerably and principally 
from feed mixers and jobbers, during 
the early part of the past week. The 
turnover was limited, and with prices 
falling off toward the weekend, de- 
mand again slacked off, and buyers 
maintained a waiting policy until the 
firming of the market and purchased 
only as needed. Quotations March 
14: bran $62@63.25, shorts $63@ 
64.25. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds followed a down- 
ward trend last week, winding up 
the period down about $2. Demand 
continues to be siow and a build up 
of supplies is beginning to show itself 
in storage records. Due to the dull- 
ness that persists in formula feed 


production, the outlook for the mo- 
ment appears to be rather dull. Brok- 
ers were trying to move the mill 
output on narrower margins but had 
only mediocre success. Production 
throughout this area was _ slightly 
under the previous week. There is 
still a large backlog of home grown 
grains available to the cattle indus- 
try and dairy industry, which makes 
for slow demand for ingredients used 
in the commercial feeds. Quotations 
March 13: standard bran $60.75@ 
61.75, standard midds. $6162, flour 
midds. $61@62, red dog $61@62. 


Boston: Millfeed demand was slow 
in the local market last week, with 
supplies more than adequate at the 
prevailing price levels. Reported sales 
in most instances were confined to 
spot needs, with buyers showing defi- 
nite resistance to forward bookings. 
Canadian feeds continued to domi- 
nate the supply picture with little 
or no domestic offerings because of 
the substantial price differential. 
Prices were about $1 lower. Quota- 
tions March 14: spring bran $67, 
middlings $66. 


Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds were 
slow the first part of last week but 
overseas news seemed to increase 
sales the past two days. Prices were 
only a trifle higher and the retail 
trade bought on a larger scale. Sup- 
plies are plentiful. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, March 14: bran 
$66.30@66.40, standard midds. $66.30 
@67.40, flour midds. $67.20@67.90, 
red dog $67.50@68.40. 


Philadelphia: The absence of suffi- 
cient demand to absorb offerings in 
the local millfeed market gave some 
observers the idea that an easy 
undertone was developing, but others 
thought they detected a steady sub- 
structure. In this division of opinion, 
prices held unchanged. The March 14 
quotations showed bran at $68, stand- 
ard middlings were posted at $67 and 
red dog was marketed at $69.50. 


Portland: Quotations March 14: 
Millrun $55.50, midds. $61 ton. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
draggy last week. In spite of restrict- 
ed grinding activity, the pressure of 
current supplies hung over the mar- 
ket, and buyers were very apathetic. 
Mild weather, cheap grains, slow busi- 
ness and generally depressed markets 
have plagued sellers of millfeed all 
winter long, and the situation was 


unimproved at the close of the week. 
Nominal quotations were about $56 
common transit points, with very 
little trading. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped an- 
other $1 last week with demand 
weaker. Mills are operating six days 
a week, 24 hours a day to capacity, 
and are booked into April. Quota- 
tions March 13: red bran and mill 
run $53, middlings $58; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $60, mid- 
dlings $65; to California: red bran 
and mill run $60.50, middlings $65.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 


Winnipeg: Millfeed output con- 
tinues to move quite satisfactorily, 
and movement is mostly to consum- 
ers in eastern Canada. Sales in the 
three prairie provinces continue in- 
significant. There has been some 
slight price movement. Quotations 
March 14: Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $51@ 
55, shorts $52@56, middlings $53@ 
57; all prices cash carlot. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 


Toronto - Montreal: Supplies are 
ample with reductions in prices slated 
for shorts and middlings. Bran, how- 
ever, was hiked. The demand is brisk 
and there is some export interest. 
Quotations March 14: bran $64.50, 
shorts $63, middlings $65, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Vancouver: Mills are quoting 
slightly higher prices for millfeed. 
Supplies are ample for current needs 
and some limited export business has 
been worked. Cash car quotations 
March 13: bran $57.20, shorts $58.20, 
middlings $59. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Interest remained 
light, with prices steady to 5¢ sack 
off. Quotations March 13: White rye 
$4.85 4.90, medium rye $4.65@4.70, 
dark rye $3.85@3.90. 

New York: Rye flour sales have 
been light and price changes aroused 
no buyer interest. Quotations March 
14: pure white patents $5.45@5.55. 

Portland: Quotations March 14: 
white rye $7, pure dark $6. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices moved 
lower last week, but this did not 
encourage very much buying on the 
part of the customers. At the end 
of the week offering prices showed a 
loss of about 10¢ sack as against 
the previous week. Reports from the 
mills indicate that there was flour 
sold to go eastward and also to the 
New England territory, but on a 
moderate scale. Local area bakers 
continued to work on a replacement 
program. Quotations March 13: 
white rye $5.51@5.53, medium rye 
$5.31@5.33, dark rye $4.51@4.53. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections remained fair. Quotations 
March 12: pure white $5.38, medium 
$5.18, dark $4.38, rye meal $4.88. 

Pittsburgh: Some large bakeries 
took advantage of the low price quot- 
ed on pure white rye and bought in 
carload lots. Smaller bakers bought 
in mixed cars, but on the whole only 
moderate sales resulted over the tri- 
state area. Directions were good. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
March 14: pure white rye fancy No. 1 
$5.23@5.45, medium $5.03@5.17, dark 
$4.23@4.95, blended $5.87@5.96, rye 
meal $4.83@4.95. 

Chicago: Rye flour trade was dull 
in the central states area last week. 
Quotations declined around 10¢, and 
buyers held off, apparently await- 
ing further dips. Quotations March 
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14: white patent rye $4.95@5.02, me- 
dium $4.75@4.82, dark $4.02@4.20. 

Philadelphia: With unseasonably 
warm weather prevailing in this area, 
users of dark flour found little in- 
centive to purchase. Most bakers 
were content to work off present 
stocks and hope that when replen- 
ishment became necessary, there 
would be a lower cost. The March 
14 quotation on rye white of $5.50 
@5.60 was unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: There has been little 
change in demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal, and at the tag end 
of the season both domestic and ex- 
port sales are extremely slow. There 
would appear to be more than am- 
ple stocks on hand for all require- 
ments. Prices continue firm. Quota- 
tions March 14: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $4.70@4.90 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.65@5.90; all prices cash carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: Warmer weath- 
er, experienced in the last few days, 
has cut back the demand from the 
previous levels which themselves had 
been lower than normal for the time 
of the year. Quotations March 14: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.15, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.25, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 
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ST. JOSEPH FEED CLUB 


WILL MEET MARCH 24 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The St. Jo- 
seph Feed, Seed, Grain & Fertilizer 
Club will meet at 6:30 p.m. March 
24 at Clarkie’s Edgewood. 

Warren Swanson, president of 
Ayers & Associates, Inc., Lincoln, 
Neb., advertising and merchandising 
counsel, will talk on sales and adver- 
tising fundamentals as they apply to 
the business of farm supplies. 
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OKLAHOMA A & M CUTS 
BAKING SCHOOL FEES 

OKMULGEE, OKLA.—Fees at the 
Oklahoma A & M School of Baking, 
Okmulgee, Okla. have been reduced, 
school officials have announced. For 
residents of Oklahoma -the fee will 
be $36 a month and for non-residents 
$54. 

The complete course is 12 months 
but a four month shortened course 
is also available. The short course 
is especially planned for experienced 
employees. 

Korean veterans are eligible for 
G. I. training and living accommoda- 
tions are available at reasonable 
rates, according to officials. 

Further information is available 
from J. C. Summers, Oklahoma A & 
M School of Baking, Okmulgee, Okla. 
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FRED M. BROWN, FLOUR 
TRADE VETERAN, DIES 


NEW YORK—Fred M. Brown, who 
had been in the flour business for 
47 years, died March 12 in the Beek- 
man Hospital of a heart attack. He 
was 67 years old and except for a 
brief period as sales manager for the 
Plant Milling Co., in St. Louis, was 
associated with the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. all of his business life. He 
was head of its blending plant in Chi- 
cago and in 1924 came to New York 
to go into business for himself as an 
agent of the mill. 

He is survived by his widow; a 
daughter, Mrs. A. E. Smick; three 
sons, Peter D., who was in business 
with him as a salesman; Philip, a 
lieutenant commander serving in the 
Mediterranean area, and Lyford. 
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DEATHS 


Charles E. Martin, owner of Char- 
lie’s Pie Shop, Knoxville, Tenn., died 
recently after an illness of several 
weeks. He is survived by his widow, a 
son, his mother and a sister. 





Fred M. Brown, who had been as- 
sociated with the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. for nearly his entire busi- 
ness life, died March 12 in New York. 
More details will be found on page 32. 


Philip R. Markley, chairman of the 
board of P. R. Markley, Inc., died 
March 12 in Philadelphia at the age 
of 70 years. More details will be 
found on page 10. 


A University of Wisconsin bio- 
chemist who became world renowned 
for his feed nutrition work died 
March 12 at his home in Madison. He 
was Edwin Bret Hart, 78. More de- 
tails will be found on page 10. 


Mrs. Anna Huggins, 71, mother of 
George W. Huggins, manager of sales, 
flour mill division, Roanoke (Va.) 
City Mills, Inc., died in a Kansas 
City hospital March 11. Funeral serv- 
ices were conducted in Kansas City. 


The death of Mrs. Sophie Grass, 
74, widow of Isaac J. Grass, occurred 
in Chicago March 13. Mrs. Grass and 
her late husband founded the I. J. 
Grass Noodle Co. in 1915 and she was 
active in the company until her re- 
tirement last year. Surviving are two 
sons, Irving A. and Sydney. 


Lester Dowe, owner of Dowe & Co., 
Atlanta, died recently at a Chicago 
hospital after a brief illness. He was 
stricken while attending the annual 
convention of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers in Chicago. He 
held memberships in the ASBE, the 
Atlanta Bakers Club and the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. Mr. Dowe is sur- 
vived by his widow, and two brothers, 
Harry E. and Albert, both of Balti- 
more. 
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BAKING SANITATION GROUP 
REVIEWS STANDARDS WORK 


NEW YORK — Approximately 60 
persons attended the two days of 
meeting sessions of the Baking Indus- 
try Sanitation Standards Cornmittee 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
recently. These included representa- 
tives of the bakers, engineers, equip- 
ment manufacturers and sanitarians 
in industry organizations and from 
the government, according to Ray- 
mond J. Walter, secretary. 

Four standards have been approved 
and published by BISSC to date. 
These are on: Flour handling equip- 
ment, dough troughs, mechanical 








MILLIONS READ FEATURES ON 
BETTER BREAKFASTS 


CHICAGO — Several magazines 
with a total national readership ex- 
ceeding 20 million people have given 
valuable space to feature stories 
dramatizing the importance of break- 
fast and the eating of bread and 
rolls. In each instance the Bakers 
of America Program, sponsored by 
the American Bakers Assn., inspired 
these articles. Among the magazines 
which have carried features within 
the past few weeks are Collier’s, 
Good Housekeeping, Look, Seventeen 
and True Confessions. 
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proofers, and pan, rack, utensil wash- 
ers and industrial sinks. 

The standard on cake depositors, 
fillers and icing machines has been 
approved and is in the hands of the 
editorial committee for publication. 
The standards on conveyors; vertical 
mixers, and horizontal mixers are 
close to completion. 

Work is progressing on the follow- 
ing standards: Ingredient containers, 
ingredient water coolers, dividers and 
rounders, pans, proof boxes, fermen- 
tation rooms and coolers, and bread 
moulders. 

Nine other task committees are 
being constituted to develop sanita- 
tion standards on the following: Pie 
making equipment, pan_ greasers, 
spindle mixers, racks, pan _ trucks, 
skids, pallets and dollies, ovens, 
wrappers and slicers, scales, dough- 
nut and frying equipment, and enrob- 
ing and dipping equipment. 

A. T. Prosser, who served as chair- 
man of BISSC for the first three 
years of its organization, was pre- 
sented a watch in tribute of his ex- 
cellent work in furthering the best 
interests of the baking industry. 
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MISSOURI BAKERS NAME 
ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—At a 
special meeting of officers and board 
of directors of the Missouri Bakers 
Assn. in Jefferson City William Eller- 
brock, Ellerbrock Bakeries, St. Louis, 
was elected president of the group. 

Other officers chosen include first 
vice president, Nolan Junge, Junge 
Bakeries, Joplin; second vice presi- 
dent, LeRoy Gillan, Gillan Bakery, 
Moberly; treasurer, Carl Muff, Muff 
Bakery, Trenton, and _ secretary, 
George H. Buford, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City. 

New directors are Elmer Zimmer- 
man Bakeries, Hannibal; Dave New- 
sam, Hammon Bakery, Jefferson City; 
Harry Kolbohn, Kolbohn Bakery, 
Chillicothe; Herman Barton, Colum- 
bia Baking Co., Columbia; Elmer Ma- 
gee, Jr., Sweetheart Bakery, Mexico, 
and William Bondurant, Jr., Palace 
Bakery, Kirksville. 





” 





William F. Ellerbrock 


HEADS MISSOURI BAKERS—Re- 
cently elected president of the Mis- 
souri Bakers Assn. is William F. Ell- 
erbrock, above, Ellerbrock’s Bakery, 
St. Louis. The new Missouri head 
comes from a family of bakers who 
have been in business in St. Louis for 
over 60 years. George H. Buford, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, was reelected secretary of the 
group. 
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ASBE OFFICERS—Oflicers of the American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
elected at the recent annual meeting of the society at the Edgewater Beach 


Hotel in Chicago, are shown above. M. 


J. Swortfiguer, the Kroger Co., St. 


Louis, new president, is seated at the right, flanked by Victor E. Marx, 
secretary-treasurer. Standing are, left to right, Martin Eisenstaedt, American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia, third vice president; Wallace K. Swanson, Stroeh- 
mann Bros. Co., Williamsport, Pa., first vice president, and Elmer F, Glabe, 
Food Technology, Inc., Chicago, second vice president. 





What You Eat... You Are! 


Wheat Flour Institute Booklet 
Popularizes Nutritional Story 


CHICAGO — The story of wheat 
flour foods and their part in nutri- 
tional recommendations of leading 
nutritionists is told in a new publica- 
tion of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
“Eat to Live.” 

According to Howard H. Lampman, 
executive director of the institute, 
the booklet is extremely attractive 
for a number of reasons, primarily 
because of recommendations by such 
eminent nutritionists as Dr. Frederick 
J. Stare, head of the department of 
nutrition at the Harvard University 
School of Public Health. 

Additionally, the new publication 
makes personal nutrition important 
to the average citizen, and makes 
wheat flour foods an important part 
of good diet. 

““Eat to Live’ translates nutrition 
theory and abstract scientific find- 
ings into day-by-day kitchen prac- 
tice,’ Mr. Lampman said. “It is a 
booklet that expresses nutrition in 
terms of food enjoyment—without 
which any program of nutrition edu- 
cation fails.” 

The Wheat Flour Institute suggests 
the new booklets be used by the mill- 
ing industry and others to fill a need 
in nutrition education. It can be 
used as a “fact book’”’ by elementary 
teachers, or as a teaching aid in high 
school and adult classes. 

Everywhere it is used, 
will tell 
story of food values and use, 
institute said. 

“It gives your product a break it 
has long deserved,” the institute told 
the milling industry. 

Extra copies are available for dis- 
tribution to doctors, teachers and 
other educators and professional peo- 
ple. At present, the cost is 21¢ each, 
although additional printings may 
lower the cost. The booklet, of 52 
pages, has an attractively modern 
cover and handsome design is fea- 
tured throughout. 

Capitalizing on the catch phrase, 
“What you eat—You are!”, the au- 
thors point out that “food is the 
most urgent daily need of your life. 
It is the single most important influ- 
ence on your health,” 

Definitions of nutrition, diet, food 
and health, key nutrients, calories, 


the booklet 
a complete and unbiased 
the 


vitamins and minerals found in food 
rate careful attention. Prominently 
featured is the “Wheel of Good Eat- 
ing,’ emphasizing the place of wheat 
products in the seven basic food 
groups. Enrichment of baked foods 
is paid proper attention, and menu 
planning making use of the necessary 
foods is covered, as are shopping 
hints and paragraphs on_ building 
good eating habits. 

The booklet is dedicated to teach- 
ers, writers, scientists and others 
working in the cause of good nutri- 
tion. It closes with a reminder of the 
milling industry’s purpose: 

“The milling industry offers this 
service in recognition of the respon- 
sibility that goes with production of 
a basic food—namely, that industries 
which exist by reason of the nutri- 
tional needs of a nation all share a 
responsibility for public health, de- 
pendent on food.” 
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CHARLES J. REGAN HEADS 
ABA NOMINATIONS UNIT 


CHICAGO—Charles J. Regan, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., Chicago, has 
been appointed chairman of the nom- 
inations and elections committee of 
the American Bakers Assn. by Cur- 
tiss H. Seott, Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville, ABA chairman. 

Other members named to serve on 
the committee are W. J. Coad, Jr.., 
Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb., and E. C. 
Forks, Holsum Bakery Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

The committee has the responsibil- 
ity of supervising the nomination 
and election of regional and branch 
governors. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, March 6, 1953 (000's omitted) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Boston 77 
Baltimore se 20 
Buffalo 193 385 

Afloat if 
Chicago 

Afloat 
Milwaukee - os ee 

Afloat » ° 334 ° 95 
Duluth 406 


591 


Total 1.088 1,589 1,561 501 
Previous week 1,379 2,006 1,646 406 
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INFLUENCE OF WHEAT, CORN 
LOAN PROGRAMS DOMINANT 





Threat of Downward Pressure on Feed Grains Lessened 
as a Slow-Down in Wheat Clean-Up Cam- 


paign Is 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Government re- 
ports last week showing that more 
than 456 million bushels of wheat 
and 228 million bushels of corn have 
gone into the protection of govern- 
ment loan programs appear to mark 
the end of the price slide in the grain 
markets. 

A period of firm, stable prices may 
be ahead for these commodities, ex- 
cept for the disturbing influence of 
heavy stocks of soft red wheat in 
the Chicago market. 

The record amount of wheat put 
under support this year compares 
with a total for 1951-crop wheat of 
only 212.1 million bushels. The larg- 
est previous quantity of wheat put 
under support for a full crop year 
was 408 million bushels of the 1942 
crop. (See table on page 16.) 

The large amount of corn under 
support as of Feb. 15 compares with 
19.5 million bushels through the 
full month of February last year. The 
record for a full marketing year was 
504 million of the 1948 crop. Loans 
and purchase agreements on 1952- 
crop corn will be available in most 
areas through May 31, 1953. 

Another market influence which 
has hung threateningly over the feed 
grain markets, the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration weevil enforcement cam- 
paign on wheat, now seems to be 
vanishing as the hearings on this 
problem closed last week before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. 

The committee has been holding 
hearings to determine the economic 
effect of the grain sanitation pro- 
gram’s Phase 2, aimed at eliminating 
weevil contamination of wheat, which 
was scheduled to start July 1, 1953. 

Although it concluded this phase of 
its hearings without decision or com- 
ment, it is confidently predicted by 
trade sources that the committee will 
warn FDA to slow down its activities 
on the weevil front. 

Enforcement of the FDA campaign, 
grain trade spokesmen said, could 
place upwards of 50 million bushels 
of condemned wheat in feed market 
channels, with a depressing effect on 
corn and oats prices. The effect on 
corn markets would be “serious,” they 
declared. 

All these factors add up to a firm 
base under grain prices, notwith- 
standing government sales of out-of- 
condition corn at country points. No 
sensational grain price advance is 
anticipated, since tighter prices will 
bring back into the market impound- 


Forecast 





G. A. Martin 


SALES POST—G. A. Martin has 
been named special sales representa- 
tive of the Hammond Bag & Paper 
Co. in Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky and 
southern West Virginia, it has been 
announced by M. E. Greiner, vice 
president and general manager of the 
company. Mr. Martin has had several 
years experience in the paper bag 
industry. He will work out of the 
general office of the company at 
Wellsburg, W. Va., but will continue 
to maintain his residence at Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio, a suburb of Akron. 





ed grains which would break 
broad run-up, observers say. 

Even vegetable protein meal prices 
are looking better for the long pull, 
despite the fact that USDA has 
dropped its sales price for its physi- 
cal inventory of cottonseed meal to 
$72 ton, basis Memphis. 

Behind the vegetable protein meal 
market is the heavy export move- 
ment of soybeans, which according to 
trade reports, have been running 
through February at an annual rate 
of 31 million bushels. However, re- 
corded forward sales do not show 
that pace for the balance of the crop 
year. 

On the other hand, reliable reports 
reveal that Japan will be in the U.S. 
market for an additional quantity of 
150,000 tons of soybeans before 
June 30. 


any 


1952 Crops Put Under Price Support 








Farm-Stored Wareh'se-Stored Purchase-Agreements Totals 
(1,000 bu.) (1,000 bu.) (1,000 bu.) (1,000 bu.) 

Wheat 87,339 306,493 61,973 455,805 
Barley 5,694 1,779 2,401 9,874 
Oats 15,100 2,029 4,313 21,442 
Corn 214,984 1,083 12,543 228,610 
Rye 95 41 49 185 
Grain sorghun 610 2,684 760 4,054 
Flax 1,128 2,667 1,596 5,391 
Soybeans 6,229 5,311 2,244 13,784 
Totals - 331,179 322,087 85,879 739,145 
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More Stable Grain Prices Indicated 





In its last Feed Situation report 
and in its report to the soybean in- 
dustry advisory committee which met 
here last week, USDA forecast a 
ear-end carryover of about 4 million 
bushels of soybeans. If the export 
rate runs ahead of the indicated 31 
million bushel level, the soybean car- 
ryover at the crop year-end will be 
effectually zero, meaning another 
year-end squeeze. 

On the cottonseed meal front the 
sudden second $5 ton reduction in 
the sales price of USDA _ stocks 
caught the trade off balance, but it 
more accurately reflected the mar- 
ket. Trade criticism was that the 
USDA should have gone all the way 
when the first reduction was an- 
nounced, since the second reduction 
was unfair to buyers who bought 
government stocks a week earlier. 

USDA is racing against availabil- 
ity of new pasture in its sales of cot- 
tonseed meal, trade sources say. With 
soybean exports high and oil mar- 
kets good, the main problem is to get 
the USDA inventories of cottonseed 
meal moved before new pasture is 
available. 

On balance, there does not seem to 
be a meal surplus. The condition is 
one of dislocated surplus. USDA offi- 
cials at the operating level feel that 
there must be some further price cor- 
rections of the USDA sales price for 
cottonseed meal to move its stocks 
quickly. 


< 
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$2 A SHARE NET EARNINGS 
FOR A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


DECATUR, ILL.—The A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. reported March 17 a 1952 
net profit of $3,572,314 on sales of 
$142,496,484, or approximately 212% 
profit on net sales. 

Earnings per share of common 
stock amounted to $2 compared with 
$2.06 in 1951. Dividends of $1.25 a 
share were the same as in 1951. 

The company’s net sales for 1952 
were down from the record high of 
$155,868,369 registered in 1951, pri- 
marily because of reduced operations 
during the past year in its soybean 
division. 

A. E. Staley, 
board chairman, 


Pe 
said 


president and 
that the soy- 


bean division was “plagued with 
many problems throughout the year, 
largely due to the confusion created 
by price ceiling regulations which en- 
couraged the unsatisfactory relation- 
ship between the price of soybeans 
and the prices of soybean meal and 
oil.” 

The firm’s working capital was in- 
creased to $20,940,685 at the end of 
1952, compared with $12,263,437 at 
the end of 1951 as the result of the 
sale during the year of $12 million 
of sinking fund debentures. 
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CROP POSITION FILLED 

OKLAHOMA CITY—Ed Granstaff, 
wheat marketing specialist with ag- 
ricultural extension service since 1950 
for a six-state district, will succeed 
Russell Pierson as secretary-treasurer 
of the Oklahoma Crop Improvement 
Assn. In his new post Mr. Granstaff 
will supervise the state program of 
pure seed certification. Mr. Pierson, 
his predecessor of seven years serv- 
ice in the field, is now associated with 
a seed company. 
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KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
PLANS MEETING MARCH 25 


KANSAS CITY—‘“An adventure 
in sight and sound” is scheduled for 
the March meeting of the Kansas 
City Feed Club which will be held 
in the Georgian Room of the Hotel 
Continental March 25. Live entertain- 
ment, color movies and television are 
planned for the program which is the 
first under the leadership of the new 
administration headed by Henry Mey- 
erhoff, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Kansas City. 

Cocktails will be served at 6 p.m. 
and a buffet dinner is planned for 7 
p.m. Herb Cook, Kansas City night 
club entertainer, will appear on the 
program. A film, “Salmon Fishing in 
Alaska,” will be shown by Harry B. 
Lucas of the Nash Motor Co. The 
meeting will conclude with the 
Wednesday night boxing feature on 
television. 

BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
U.S. EXPORTS DOWN 15% 

The value of U.S. agricultural ex- 

ports dropped 15% in 1952. 

















MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Erwin Jessen, vice president and 
Kansas City manager for the Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., is vacationing at 
Sea Island, Ga. 

® 

Monroe Wellerson, head of the ex- 
port department, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, left New York last week 
after a brief business stay. 

® 

W. H. Bowman, president and 
treasurer, Acme Evans Co., Inc., In- 
dianapolis, arrived in New York 
March 12 for a stay of several days. 

S 

The functioning of a hedging pro- 
gram in grain and other futures mar- 
kets was a topic covered by Eldred 
A. Cayee, vice president in charge 
of purchases of the Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, before business stu- 
dents at Washington University, St. 
Louis, recently. Mr. Cayce’s talk was 


part of a course at Washington in 
which a class is studying all of the 
operations of the Ralston Purina Co. 
Officials in charge of each department 
of the company have presented one 
lecture in the course. 


A, M. Hillner, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the Paniplus Co., stopped 
at the Kansas City headquarters of 
the company recently on his way 
home from the convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. 

2 

George M. Mack has been appoint- 
ed traffic manager for Salerno-Me- 
gowen Biscuit Co., Chicago. 


Roy E. Folck, Jr., is an applicant 
for membership on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. Mr. Folck formerly 
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WAITING FOR HENRY—Officers and directors of the Colorado Grain, 
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Milling & Feed Dealers Assn. got themselves dolled up in gambler-type ties 
for their meeting at Denver Feb, 22. The fancy bows, they said, were in 
honor of snappy-dresser Henry Lague, director from Monte Vista, who was 
delayed by snow-blocked mountain roads and couldn’t get to the meeting. 
The jilted directors, somewhat crestfallen, are shown, left to right: Seated— 
H. C. Harrison, Ralph Booze and J. K. Malo. Standing—M. C. Rodney, A. F. 
Gamble, Tom Wark, Alfred Owens, H. L. Sackett, D. F. Gerdom, Otis Sherrill, 
J. S. Parker, B. H. Achenbach and Lester Grandbouche. 





was in charge of the feed mill at 
Junction City, Kansas, owned by the 
Continental Grain Co. and was re- 
cently transferred to the Kansas City 
office of the company. His member- 
ship is on transfer from the late Paul 
C. Trower, a member of the Conti- 
nental staff. 


Hill Clark, treasurer of the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, was in 
Detroit and Ann Arbor March 12 on 
federation business. 

3 

A discussion of the functioning and 
purpose of grain futures markets 
was the subject of an address made 
recently by R. Hugh Uhlmann, vice 
president, Standard Milling Co., be- 
fore the students of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 
Mr. Uhlmann is chairman of the edu- 
cation committee of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 

@ 

Thomas Aplin of Wise & Co., Ma- 
nila, agent in the Philippines for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
passed through New York recently 
en route to Europe with Mrs. Aplin. 

& 


Wilson P. Tanner of Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp., New York flour distribu- 
tor, was in Washington last week on 
a brief trip. 

8 

John W. Ream has been appointed 
a regional vice president of the Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., ac- 
cording to an announcement by F. W. 
Birkenhauer, president. Mr. Ream 
was manager of the firm’s Chicago 
plant, and he will continue to have 
headquarters in Chicago. Eben Evon 
was appointed plant manager to suc- 
ceed Mr. Ream. 


John Magnus, oldest active mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
celebrated his 85th birthday recent- 


ly. In honor of the occasion, he was 
presented with a bouquet of flowers 
on the floor of the exchange. Mr. 
Magnus, an independent broker, be- 
came a member of the exchange in 
1890. 

« 


Paul Sather, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, has been in St. 
Barnabas Hospital for the past two 
weeks following an appendectomy. 

‘* 

A. V. Imbs, Imbs Milling Co., has 
returned to St. Louis from Punta 
Gorda, Fla., where he spent his win- 
ter vacation. 

= 

Lucio F. Muniain, Carlos Gomez y 
Gomez and Emil Schuezger of the 
firm of cia Harinera de Mexico, Mex- 
ico City, who are making a tour of 
various flour mills in the U.S., were 
visitors last week at the Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, St. Louis. 

* 

W. H. Thompson, vice president in 
charge of production, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, was a 
visitor at Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, last week. 

% 

H. S. Faulkner, vice president in 
charge of products control in the 
southern region of General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, visited Texas trade 
centers recently. 

J 

Frank Cross, assistant director of 
traffic, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has been a recent visitor at 
southern region headquarters of the 
company, Oklahoma City. Mr. Cross 
formerly lived in Oklahoma City. 

* 

Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association 
of Operative Millers, spent March 16 
in Minneapolis on business on his way 
back to Kansas City from an AOM 
meeting in Winnipeg. 
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900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLgE, U.S.A. 








BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK *‘ 
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Easter Again Brings Cake Easter Eggs 


One million Cake Easter Eggs, laid 
end to end, will add up to a pretty 
profit for the bakers who sell them, 
according to officials of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, which 
annually promotes the sale of Cake 
Easter Eggs with its brand of cake 
flour. The company expects America’s 
bakers to sell at least that many 
eggs between now and Easter Sunday, 
April 5. 

Now in its fourth year, this spe- 
cial springtime promotion has proved 
a real money-maker for bakers, ac- 
cording to Frank B. Morris, vice 
president in charge of bakery flour 
sales for Russell-Miller. 

Each year so far, bakers have sold 
more than 1 million of the cake eggs. 
This year, advance orders for the 
promotion kits indicate sales to con- 
sumers may exceed 1% million, Mr. 
Morris said. Russell-Miller salesmen 
throughout the territory report a 
greater acceptance of the promotion 
than in any previous year. 

Bakers get a complete Cake Egg 
promotion kit at no extra cost with 
their purchase of cake flour. The kit 
includes: 

A giant 26-in. plush “Mama” rab- 
bit and a “cuddly” 11-in. plush “baby” 
bunny for counter or window dis- 
play. 

Nine-inch plush duck for display. 

Giant three-piece bunnies-with- 
banner window display. 


Four miniature cut-out display 
pieces. 
“Take-me-home” cartons with 


shredded cellophane, to hold one large 
or 12 small eggs. 

Cut-out Cake Easter Egg display 
pieces for windows and counters. 

Green grass display mat, 36 by 
60 in. 

Russell-Miller also has available at 
reasonable cost, as long as supplies 
last, extra molds for making the cake 
eggs, more rabbits and ducks, car- 
tons and cellophane, it is pointed out. 

With this display material to dress 
up windows and counters, plus the 


normal interest of youngsters and 
adults, Mr. Morris said that “bakers 
who promote the sale of Cake Easter 
Eggs will find this one of the best 
money-making deals ever offered.” 
Information on the Cake Easter Eggs 
can be obtained from any Russell- 
Miller salesman, or by writing direct- 
ly to the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THREE INDUSTRY VETERANS 
JOIN BERGY MATERIALS, INC. 


CHICAGO—Frank J. Torrens, well 
known in the East where he repre- 
sented the Brolite Co., in New York, 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, member of the New 
York Bakers Club, the Bakers Club 
of Chicago, and the Metropolitan 
Production Men's Club, Inc., has be- 
come associated with the newly 
formed Bergy Materials, Inc., ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Franklin J. Bergenthal, head of the 
firm. 

Two other baking industry figures 
have also joined the Bergy firm: W. 
R. Mattson, who represented the 
same company in the central states 
area, and G. E. Olson, who has cov- 
ered Pennsylvania, Ohio and western 








Virginia for more than 25 years. 

Mr. Mattson has been program 
chairman of the Chicago Production 
Men’s Club since its inception. Mr. 
Olson is a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania board of Division No. 3, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARM SIZE GROWING 
U.S. farms with 500 or more acres 
have increased 40% in the past 30 
years and now comprise 18% of the 
nation’s farms. Farms with 1,000 or 
more acres, though relatively few in 
number, have nearly doubled. 
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United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the the week ending Mar. 7, 
5 and Mar. 9, 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 


close of 


ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
—American— -—in bond—. 
Mar Mar Mar. Mar 
7 9, 7 9, 
1953 1952 1953 1952 
Wheat 227 636 140,483 1,088 2.493 
rn 43,695 64,933 3 
Oats 17,794 15,485 1,255 1,085 
Rye 2,017 5,361 1,551 452 
Barley 10,178 20,756 406 518 


Stocks of U.S bonded grain in store and 


afloat in Canadian markets Mar 7 (fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses, 000’s omitted): wheat, 


none (45), bu corn, 1,680 (3,339); barley, 


3606«6(897) 





Grain Clean-Up 





(Continued from page 9) 


must accept their full share of the 
total responsibility. 

“The basic problem which con- 
fronts the entire grain and milling 
industry from producer to miller is 
the prevention of insect and rodent 
contamination. Preventive measures 
can and must be exercised at all 
stages, not only from the wheat pro- 
ducer to the flour miller, but also 
from the flour miller to the ultimate 
consumer,” Mr. Fakler said. 

The MNF official said also that the 
responsibility for organizing, pro- 
moting and encouraging educational 
programs in the grain sanitation 
program should rest with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He explained 
that FDA, under the law enacted by 
Congress, is an enforcement agency 
and does not have the authority or 
personnel to conduct widespread edu- 
cational programs. “In our experi- 
ence, however,” Mr. Fakler said, 
“FDA has always been ready and 
willing to discuss with our industry 
the problems with which we are con- 
fronted.” 


Mr. Fakler concluded with the ob- 
servation that some economic pres- 
sures must be exerted at all levels if 
the job is going to be done effec- 
tively. 

“One group or one segment of the 
industry cannot be expected to as- 
sume the sole burden of applying 
these economic pressures,” he said. 





USDA Report of Feedstuffs Output 


(in thousand tons) 


-— Monthly production 











Jan., 

Feedstuffs— 19 53 - 
Soybean oil meal ...........+++ 506.5 
Cottonseed oil Meal .........-- 310 8 
Linseed off men] ....ccccssccess 47.0 
Peanut oil meal ...........- 3.6 
Copre meal ..crcccccccccccvess 9.1 
Total oilseed meals ........ 877.0 
Wheat millfeeds ............ 420.0 
Rice millfeeds ........ se ees «Om 24.4 
Gluten feed and meal ........ 77.6 
Distillers’ dried grains ........ 14.0 
Brewers’ dried grains ...... 16.3 
MSEORER GRAB oc occcesscsoces 28.9 
Total mill products 581.2 
Total feedstuffs .........-- 1,458.2 


*Preliminary. 








-——Season’s production—— 























Dec., Jan., Oct., °62- Oct., °61- Oct., °§ 
1952 1952 Jan.,'53 Jan.,’52 Sept., 
506.7 563.8 2,071.2 2.143.0 5.703 
317.7 319.9 2.356.6 1,373.1 2,519 
41.9 41.3 191.4 194.9 495 
3.5 10.5 14.6 34.1 93.3 
10.1 10.3 41.7 45.9 121 
879.9 945.8 3,675.5 3,791.0 8.932.7 
380.1 429.3 1,601.9 1,665.3 4,659.6 
33.8 22.2 131.1 102.6 243.3 
72.2 78.7 315.6 299.4 897.1 
13.2 32.3 45.7 143.2 332.2 
16.5 17.0 64.9 64.8 222.6 
29.6 39.2 194.9 223.8 1,249.2 
545.4 618.7 2,364.1 2,449.1 7,604.0 
1,524.3 1,564.5 6,029.6 6,290.1 16,536.7 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


Vv v v 





HELP WANTED 
v 











WANTED—Milling Engineer. Good op- 
portunity mm modern corn mill for junior 
engineer, Milling education or experi- 
ence in a grain mill desired. Write 
letter giving full particulars to: 
GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
Corn Mill Division 
Kankakee, Illinois 








CHICAGO SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


This reputable, independent 
spring-wheat mill with good trade 
relations and established business 
including top accounts in Chicago 
and northern Illinois is consider- 
ing new sales representation for 
this territory that can assure ag- 
gressive, complete coverage. 
Straight brokerage and other sug- 
gested plans for handling this 
business are invited. Careful con- 
sideration will be given to all in- 
quiries from responsible people in 
the flour-sales field with ample 
experience and background to do 
a consistent, long-range job. 
Present volume provides founda- 
tion to build substantial income. 
Please submit inquiries in writ- 
ing, giving present status and 
other important details. 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


Mankato, Minnesota 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








v 
FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHT—ENPERI- 
enced woodspotting also metal work 
Address 570, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 





v 


FOUR SPECIAL NO. 
less Steel Corn Washers and 
complete with pumps but without 
watering screens. Machines in very 
operating condition Address 481, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 











3 MONITOR STAIN- 
Stoners 
de- 
good 
The 
2, Minn 





MACHINERY WANTED 








WANTED 


TO BUY 
bag 
mill, feed and ele 
Hagan, Box 574, 


closing machines and 


good ator equ 


J. E son City, M 


Jeffer 





v (ee 
— RICHARDSON 
other 
pment 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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THE QUALITY and specifications of all 
CERESOTA Flours shipped from Standard’s 


large, up-to-the-minute Minneapolis mill a 
are double-checked (as at all Standard mills) at ve i 
in a fully-equipped, expertly-manned con- eo pee 

trol laboratory. Whatever your flour needs, ——— . — 


this rigid testing policy helps win your 
ever-increasing trust in the name CERESOTA. 


vo» Sandard Ca 
the flour you J want 






At every step of Standard service— 
wheat buying, storage, milling, testing, 
sales—we make this our key thought: 

Our aim is not simply to “sell flour,” but 
to deliver the flour that you want each 


time you order it. STAlap ) 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY pet ‘a 


GENERAL OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











Centennial FLOURING MILLS ae 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 























6,500,000 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ia 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
Country and 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR + a 
n RS F R' 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS > 


NEW SPOKANE MILt fo} ela 
THE WORLD’S- MOST MODERN 


rs 


MILLS AT SPOKANE ~ WENATCHEE.: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





| 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
- Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


| 
| 


— 
anneal 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 
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SOUTH AFRICAN WHEAT 
CROP BELOW LAST YEAR 


WASHINGTON — The 1952 wheat 
crop in the Union of South Africa was 
considerably smaller than the good 
wheat outturns of the past two years, 
according to the American Embassy, 
Praetoria. 

The wheat harvest, normally com- 
pleted in December, was estimated at 
about 19 million bushels, compared 
with about 25.5 million bushels in 
1951 and 26 million in 1950. The 1952 
crop was, however, still above the 
prewar average of 16 million bushels. 
The outlook for the corn crop to be 
harvested in April-May is for an out- 
turn about the size of the poor crop 
harvested the previous year. 

The unfavorable outlook for corn 
is principally because of unfavorable 
weather in the important producing 
Transvaal where, after getting off to 
a good start, the crop was handi- 
capped by excessive rains followed by 
a general drouth. 

Imports of both wheat and corn 
will be needed to cover domestic re- 
quirements during the current sea- 
son. The country’s quota of about 
11 million bushels of wheat under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
may be sufficient to fill the import 
requirements for wheat. 

Corn import requirements are ex- 
peeted to come from Southern Rho- 
desia and the U.S., as was the case 
last year when drouth made net im- 
ports necessary. This is in contrast 
with the Union's traditional position 
as a net exporter of corn. Corn im- 
ports during the first 11 months of 
1952 amounted to 88,000 short tons, 
of which 64,000 were from the U.S. 
and 24,000 from Southern Rhodesia. 
During the same period corn exports 
amounted to 48,000 short tons. This 
represented orders contracted for in 
1951 before the corn shortage was 
forecast. 

Wheat prices to producers for the 
1952-53 season are set at a slightly 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 








SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN (CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 











F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY +» W. C. THEIS + H. W. JOHNSTON 
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higher level than the 1951-52 rates. 
The increase amounts to about 15¢ 
bu. in U.S. currency. Fixed prices for 
cake flour are higher, but bread flour 
is slightly below the rate fixed for 
1951-52. 

The government is continuing the 
policy of paying a special subsidy to 
keep the price of bread low to the 
consumer. The price of bread has been 
unchanged from that of the past 
year, making the subsidy payments 
larger than before to offset the high- 
er rates paid for wheat. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHOLESALERS REELECT 
ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


CHICAGO —French Fox of the 
Fox Grocery Co., Charlero, Pa., was 
reelected president of the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers Assn. at 
the organization’s recent convention 
in Chicago. 

Also reelected were Sherwin A. 
Hill, Lee & Cady, Detroit, chairman 
of the board; J. Stanley Seeman, See- 
man Bros., Inc., New York, treasurer; 
M. L. Toulme, New York, executive 
vice president, and Ralph B. Johnson, 
New York, secretary. 

The convention drew a record at- 
tendance. 

In _ resolutions, the association 
called for no new taxes on food and 
the repeal of those in existence, in- 
cluding oleomargarine' taxes; en- 
dorsed efforts to bring about uni- 
formity of federal and state food laws 
and regulations, and expressed sup- 
port of proposed legislation to allow 
Food & Drug Administration inspec- 
tors within the premises of food 
plants after giving written notice to 
the owners. 








BREAD '(S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTAINER EARNINGS DIP 

CHICAGO — Walter P. Paepcke, 
chairman, reports Container Corpora- 
tion of America earnings for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1952, equaled 
$5.01 per common share compared 
with $5.91 for the year 1951. Total 
earnings for 1952 were $10,282,948 
after all charges including provisions 
for depreciation and all federal (in- 
cluding excess profits), state, and 
local taxes compared with $12,065,997 
in 1951. Net sales for the year 
amounted to $178,408,152 compared 
with $212,562,019 for the year before. 












MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 
THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
There’s a WORLD of KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH. 
‘ OUT MANY YEARS 1S OUR wy 
QUALITY in... PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS | qmatius 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF Aa comer 
THE BEST. 


ENCORE 
Hv ing 








Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


cece ae ee eeseee | 11 WILLIAM KELLY 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 
MILLING COMPANY 
RED WING FLOUR HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


. . . CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years GRAIN STORAGE 1,000,000 BUS, 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 















































When it comes to baking value, 
POLAR BEAR has always been one 
of the market’s “best 
buys” for any _ baker. 
That’s why POLAR 
BEAR responds readily 
to good baking skill. 





% _ FOUNDED BY 
ge @ A ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 







MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 


THE TH 
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Bakers who are looking for better 
bread in 1952 could not do better than 
to investigate PAGE FLOURS. 
PAGE’S quality is backed by a four- 
state wheat supply, available because 
of the strategic PAGE mill location. 


OMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 





Complete Facilities Jor Seruing the Milling Indy | 





CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 














OFFICE S$: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ENID, OKLA. 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 








HLMANN 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 





CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 





















OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 





Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
this huge flow is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 





iY Did id DRY MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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service 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


One of a series... 





The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news 
magazine, is designed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and is edited with 
the guiding principle that a well-informed 
management is the industry’s greatest asset. 
Long experience is combined 
with intimate current knowl- 
edge of markets and trade af- é 
fairs to produce a business \t fae 
journal of importance and de- 
pendability for its readers and 7 
its advertisers. 


The editorial staff of The 
Northwestern Miller is well 
trained and carefully directed The Home Office 
to present an accurate, com- 
pact and well-edited industry news package 
each week. Coverage of industry affairs is 
facilitated by staff members in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Kansas City and Tor- 
onto, supplemented by correspondents and 
contributors in all important areas of the 
United States and abroad. 



















Specialized news reporting and analysis is 
handled by writers of wide experience. The 
vital impacts of government regulations are 
reported and interpreted by an outstanding 
Washington correspondent. Market trends and 
influences are outlined by staff analysts in 
Minneapolis, Chicago and Kansas City. The 
technical side of milling is covered by a spe- 
cialist trained to recognize and report the 
























the Related Fields of 


The News Magazine 


latest developments of interest to the operative 
miller and the cereal chemist. Feed industry 
and baking industry developments affecting 
the milling industry are reported by editors 
specializing in those fields. 


The Northwestern Miller has long been 
known for its vigorous editorial policy on 
milling industry affairs. This policy continues 
currently under the able di- 
rection of the magazine’s 
executive editor. And the 
Fish River Roller Mills 
philosopher, Old Dad Fetch- 
it, regularly adds his com- 
ments on the industry scene, 
as he has been doing for up- 
wards of half a century. Old Dad Fetchit 





The result is a balanced editorial content 
and an outstanding industry magazine per- 
forming an indispensable service to the milling 
and grain industries and to the individual com- 
panies making up this great segment of the 
nation’s economy. 


In addition to the weekly news magazine, 
The Northwestern Miller Service Program in- 
cludes: 


e The Almanack, a statistical annual 

© The Library, for reference and research 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

© Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 


rowan rome) Che- Northwestern -Miller 








Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 
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The coal is crushed, then 
conveyed by bucket elevator 
to the tops of the two large 
silos (CC). Withdrawal to 
the boiler room is via a 
screw conveyor. 

Ashes are moved by a buck- 
et elevator and drag chain 
conveyor to the small silo 
(A). Trucks are loaded 
through a drop gate. 


COAL AND ASHES IN N. & F. SILOS 





The installation is at the 
Larkin Terminal Warehouse 
in Buffalo. 


This is an example of col- 
laboration between machin- 
ery manufacturers and our- 
selves in engineering sys- 
tems for handling and stor- 
ing flowable bulk materials. 
We'll be glad to study your 
problem. 


Ask for our folder, “Bins With the Strength of Pillars.” 


Not Exported Except to Canada and Mexico 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. ¢ 226 Elm St., Camden, Ohio 


SUPER-CONCRETE STAVE 


STORAGE BINS 





@ NEFF & FRY 














ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














7" of F E EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT GO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 

















Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway 








New York City 











The long dreamed of trip had come 
true and here he was sitting in a 
famous restaurant in Paris. He puz- 
zled over the menu, wondering what 
those odd terms would look like 
served on a plate. 

“Servez-moi . Je desire,” he 
stammered, trying to recall some of 
the phrases he had been learning. 

“Pardon me,” said the waiter, hop- 
ing to relieve the situation, ‘‘but I do 
not speak French.” 

“Well, don’t just stand there,” 
snapped the tourist, “send me some- 
one who does.” 


¢$¢¢ 
With wives, it’s hair today and 
gown tomorrow. 


¢¢¢ 


Critic: “You have a lot of bum 
jokes in this issue.” 

Editor: “Oh, I don’t know. I put 
a bunch of them in the stove and the 
fire just roared.” 

¢¢ ¢ 


Comment on a glamour gal in a 
television show: 

“What an evening gown! You could 
not tell whether she was inside, try- 
ing to get out, or outside trying to 


get in.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 
Doctor: “Your husband must have 
rest and quiet. Here’s a_ sieeping 
powder.”’ 
Wife: “When do I give it to him?” 
Doctor: “Don’t give it to him. Take 
it yourself.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Inebriate returning to bar: “Shay, 
I think I’ve been kidnaped!” 
Bartender: “How come?” 
Inebriate: “When I went home, I 
looked in my lil’ bed, and I wasn’t 


there.” 
¢?¢¢ 


As a married couple reminisced 
the husband remarked, “By the way, 
I wonder whatever became of the 
old-fashioned girls who fainted when 
a man kissed them?” 

His wife gave him a _ withering 
look. “What I’d like to know,” she 
retorted, “is what happened to the 
old-fashioned men who made them 


faint!” 
¢¢ ¢ 
“I want you to know you're the 
first girl I’ve ever made love to,” he 
said, as he shifted gears with his 


knees. 
¢¢¢ 

Two little children were overheard 
by a nurse in a hospital discussing 
their hospital experiences. 

Said one: ‘Are you medical or 
surgical?” 

The other shook his head. “I don’t 
know what you mean,” he said. 

The first little boy looked scorn- 
fully at his friend. He had been a 
patient in the ward for many weeks. 

“Were you sick when you came,” 
he persisted, “or did they make you 
sick after you came?” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
There are two kinds of wood in 
making a match—he would and she 
would. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 





25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











ra Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, III. 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 
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Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 














ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 











W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“‘WHEATEAR,'' Glasgow 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’’ Dundee 








Ty a al Ty 
RUD. MADSEN 
Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Ruma” 








VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 ® Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “‘Interest-Rotterdam” 














Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN"” 














Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 

OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” « 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 














SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport”’ 











CONVENTION CALENDAR | NV. ferme: 


* Industrie Maatschappy 








March 29-April 1—U.S. Wholesale 
Grocers Assn.; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; exec. vice pres., 
Harold O. Smith, Jr., 1511 K St. 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


April 10-11—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Ohio Valley District and 
Wolverine District; Secor Hotel, To- 
ledo; O. V. sec., Robert Bartee, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Chicago, and W. sec., 
Ben Decker, Knappen Milling Co., 
Augusta, Mich. 

April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, 
Ill. 

April 21 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Watertown, S.D. 

April 24-25—Self-Rising Institute, 
Inc.; Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1309 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee. 

April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 

May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 
1, Colorado. 

May 4-5 — Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 11-13 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 11-13—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Lllinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 13-15—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Illinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Bivd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

May 17-18—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 
western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 18-21—Association of Oper- 
ative Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

May 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
anoke, Va. 

May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec. Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., Iv- 
orydale, Ohio. 

June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 







June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 


“MEELUNIE” 


a (Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Lou- ‘% 
ise Skillman, Myrtle Apts., No. 4, a Sa\ 
Charlotte, N.C. Na aed Heerengracht 209 


June 14-16—Indiana Grain & Feed 70°. AMSTERDAM = HOLLAND 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; mid-summer out- = 
ing, French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 
June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ing Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 


16 McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 


Importers of 








June 23-25 — National Macaroni OSLO, NORWAY 
Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Broad- FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
moor, Colorado Springs; sec., Robert Working Denmark, Finland, 


Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,”’ Oslo 


M. Green, 1389 North Ashland Ave., 
Palestine, Ill. 

July 26-28 — The West Virginia 
Bakers Association; Greenbrier Ho- H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 








i hite © <a GENERAL AGENCY 

te I, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
Sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. ESOS AND FULLS 


Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Sept. 24-25—Pennsyivania Millers | Cable Address: "Jos" AMSTERDAM, &. 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- — Wieger's Blitz (1908 @ 1929) 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 43!, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa, 


Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Council, 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 


fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, ne eneep Sw 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. Fen, Semolina, ahs and other Cereals 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of aaa pe 2 Rotterdam 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. Cable Address: Semolina 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD EINFUHRHANDEL 
FLOUR AGENT pone — 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “EINFUHR" 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 


Cable Address. ‘“Asbjornstad” into Germany 














GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND . N 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS M. ‘. itsenburg Jr. ° V. 


AND FEEDINGSTUFFS Established 1868 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 





Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 





A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


saennes 1855 POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM OC 
Flour, Grain and Feed * eal 
Cable eference: 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 


Cable Address: “Rurodam," Rotterdam “Wwitbure”’ Amsterdam 

















GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


VAN ee apnea 12 ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


GRAIN + OILCAKES + OILSEEDS 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,"’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 
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TIMBER TOPPING * 


to do with 


flour treatment. 
Skill, in both field staff and 





Fine tools in the form of Dyox for mate ‘ 
ing, Novadelox for color improvement and 
N-Richment-A for enriching. 


So, for assistance on maturing, color improve- 
ment and enrichment call your nearby N-A 


Serviceman. 


“Dyox"’, ‘‘Novadelox" and 
“N-Richment-A”’. 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


VNOVADE L- AGEN! 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY ~- Representatives in Principal Cities 


It’s Easy to 
Protect Your Home From Fire 


Every year 11,000 Americans are burned to death in their 
homes. Three hundred and forty thousand homes are de- 
stroyed and property loss is in excess of $700,000,000. 


The ultimate tragedy of this is that 90% of all fires in the 
home are caused by carelessness! What do you have to do 
to protect your home? In most cases, you need only to follow 
these five simple rules: 


1. Don’t smoke in bed or discard lighted cigarettes 
carelessly. 


2. Clean out old newspapers, magazines, rags and 
other inflammable debris. 
Repair defective electrical equipment; replace 
frayed or worn wiring. 
Use the kind of cleaning fluid that won’t burn. 


See that your heating system is in good work- 
ing order. 


To protect yourself, your family, your home and your prop- 
erty, remember: Don’t gamble with fire—the odds are 
against you! 





